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A wrong done to one man is a wrong done to all men. 


—Frederick Douglass 


{| New clinic pioneers in bringing 


to community 


DOCTOR'S 


is. 


HARLEM 


Condensed from New Republic 
By Ralph Martin 


T WAS the New York State 
eparmen of Social Welfare 
on the telephone: 
“Sorry Dr. Wertham, but 
we're refusing the request for a 
license for your Lafargue Clinic.” 

“But why?” 

“Because we've decided that 
there’s just no need for a psychiatric 
clinic in Harlem.” 

“Well, if there’s no need for our 
clinic, can you please give me the 
names and addresses of all the other 
places where I can send my Negro 
patients ?”” 


RALPH MARTIN worked on Yank 
during the war, now is on the staff of 
the New Republic. He has written a 


book on the life of Sgt. Ben Kuroki, the 
Japanese hero who fought in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 


Long pause. 

“Even if there is a need, we're 
still not satisfied with your financial 
status.” 

“But we don’t need any money. 
Everybody is contributing his serv- 
ices absolutely free.” 

“Yes, but what about your rent?” 

“That's free, too.” 

(Laughter.) “But for 
long?” 

“For eternity. . . .” 

It all started 15 years ago with a 
dream, a dream based on an idea, 
an idea that psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy are not the private 
property of the rich but the com- 
mon property of the people. 

“And I don’t want anybody to 
get an idea we're specializing in 
some interracial project, because 


how 
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we're not,” said Dr. Frederic Wert- 
ham. “We're here in Harlem be- 
cause this is where the need is the 
greatest. And we're not here to 
make a study of the Negro, because 
the Negroes’ problem is just an ex- 
aggeration of what happens to all 
other people anyway. Only here it’s 
so much more naked and obvious. 
We're simply here to treat them like 
any other human beings.” 

He had a name for the treatment. 
He called it ‘Social Psychiatry.”” It 
meant that a psychiatrist had to 
understand a patient's economic and 
community life, as well as his sex 
life, before he could treat him 
properly. 

Before the Lafargue Clinic was 
borne in Harlem two months ago, 
there was nothing and nobody for 
the mentally sick Negro. Except 
Bellevue. And over-crowded, un- 
derstaffed Bellevue has an unenvi- 
able reputation in Harlem. Negroes 
have to be carried in there; few walk 
in. The few who do are told things 
like this: 

“There's nothing wrong with 
you. You're a Negro. You think 
too much, that’s all... .” 

Or: 

“Yes, you do need further treat- 
ment. We recommend that you see 
a private psychiatrist.” 

But who? Where? A white psy- 
chiatrist almost never accepts Ne- 
gro clientele for fear of losing his 
rich white patients. Those who do, 
accept them only after regular work- 
ing hours, and for much higher 
rates. As for Negro psychiatrists in 
this country, there are only eight 
who have been able to cut through 
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the discriminatory red tape of medi- 
cal schools. 

But what about everybody else, 
the people who couldn't pay? The 
happy, normal 14-year-old kid who 
became suddenly obsessed with the 
fact of being a Negro and tried to 
kill two children so they wouldn't 
have to grow up into a world of 
prejudice; the little girl who became 
preoccupied with sexual problems 
because she lived with her mother, 
who was a prostitute; the woman 
who wanted to commit suicide be- 
cause she was fired from too many 
jobs by bosses who saw her as a 
color instead of a human being. 

What about them? Where did 
they go for help, for advice, for 
treatment ? 

They went nowhere. Theirs was 
a blank, blind wall. The suicide 
rate went up; juvenile delinquency 
in Harlem reached a high of 53 per 
cent of the city total. And a lot of 
people clucked their tongues and 
said what a terrible shame it was. 

But nobody did a damn thing 
about it. Nobody seemed to care. 

Except Dr. Wertham, who was 
still trying to peddle that dream of 
his. One supposedly liberal rich 
man listened to him, then smiled 
indulgently. 

“My good Dr. Wertham, yours is 
a magnificent plan, but everybody 
knows that Negroes don’t need any 
psychiatry. Negroes are just a hap- 
py-go-lucky people who are always 
able to laugh away their troubles. 
Besides, there are so many reasons 
why your dream isn’t feasible. 
There are 400,000 Negroes in Har- 
lem. A tiny clinic like yours won't 
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even make a dent. And, my dear 
Dr. Wertham, do you honestly ex- 
pect the Negroes to come to you, to 
trust you? One other thing. By 
placing your clinic in Harlem, aren’t 
you actually practicing segrega- 
tion?” 

Dr. Wertham slammed the door 
when he left. 

One night Wertham was discus- 
sing the dream all over again with 
Richard Wright and some Negro 
friends. Suddenly he said, “If we 
can’t get the money to do it, let’s do 
it without money. . . .” 

They stared at him. ‘Well, why 
not?” 

They all looked at each other and 
laughed. ‘“That’s right, why not?” 

Asembling the staff was simple. 
There were several prominent psy- 
chiatrists, some of his former pu- 
pils, who had heard Dr. Wertham’s 
dream a long time ago and were still 
excited about it. There was a young 
Negro psychiatrist who wanted to 
be part of the plan. Then four Ne- 
gro social workers, a psychologist 
and a secretary, and that was it. 
“When do we start?” 

But that was the tough job: to 
find a rent-free place in Harlem for 
their clinic. 

For months they went searching 
through the Harlem ghetto, where 
an average of 1,100 people were liv- 
ing on each acre, compared to 600 
on the crowded lower East Side and 
only 266 an acre for the rest of the 
city. 

They were still searching when 
Ralph Ellison suggested they talk to 
the Reverend Shelton Hale Bishop 
at St. Philip’s Episcopal Church. In 
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Harlem, Bishop was the big push 
behind social-welfare projects, espe- 
cially summer camps for kids. 

Bishop was anxious to help. 

“But Dr. Wertham, all I can offer 
you are these two small, dirty rooms 
in the basement of our parish 
house. . . .” 

“Father Bishop, that’s wonder- 

The rooms were still dirty when 
the whole staff paid their first visit. 
Dirty and empty, except for a small 
red table and some benches. 

But sitting on the benches, wait- 
ing, were the first two patients: a 
frightened young woman with big, 
pleading eyes and a man whose eyes 
were filled with emptiness. 

And before they washed the 
windows or swept the floor, they 
interviewed their patients. The 
woman had lost her job and spent 
all $300 of her savings for a psy- 
chiatrist who gave her ten shock 
treatments—which she shouldn’t 
have had—then dismissed her. 

The man was a more serious case, 
so serious that Dr. Wertham dic- 
tated a letter to his secretary, who 
wrote it out in longhand, because 
she had no typewriter. Father 
Bishop took the letter and the pa- 
tient in a taxicab to Bellevue for 
immediate hospitalization. 

The news spread fast, and every 
Tuesday and Friday evening the 
people were waiting. 

They were just people with 
troubles, all kinds of troubles. Real, 
practical troubles piled on top of 
psychotic ones. People who were 
frustrated because they lived in the 
rotten tenements of a dirty, filthy 
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iron-bound ghetto; because they 
went to war to fight for a democracy 
they didn’t have; because their kids 
had no place to play and were form- 
ing gangs; because they had poor 
jobs and worse pay; because their 
skin was black. 

They were people pressed down 
into a feeling of miserable helpless- 
ness, pressed down so far that they 
were mentally and physically sick 
and tired of living. 

So they stood there outside the 
door on Tuesday or Friday evening, 
patiently waiting for a psychiatrist 
to give them a thin slice of hope and 
meaning. 

Four psychiatrists, each in his 
own cubicle, separated from the rest 
of the room by screens. And after- 
wards, if you had a quarter and 
wanted to pay, you dropped it in the 
box. Otherwise, everything was 
free. If you needed carefare to 
New Jersey, they'd lend it to you; 
if you didn’t have enough money 
for medicine, they'd buy it for you. 
No red tape, no appointments 
necessary. You‘simply walked in 
off the street and nobody was inter- 
ested in your skin color, race, re- 
ligion, sex or politics. You were 
just somebody who needed help. 

“For me, one of the wonderful 
things about the clinic is that these 
people come here without fear on 
their faces, without suspicion,” said 
one of the women psychiatrists. 
“They come here as if they've been 
waiting a long, long time for the 
place to open. And they have a 
pride about the place. They get a 
kick out of each new piece of furni- 
ture as if it belonged to them. One 
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of my patients even said he was go- 
ing to make a lamp for us at 
school. . . .” 

Alongside one of the cubicles, the 
four Negro social workers were 
talking about their cases. 

“There was one old woman who 
came here often,” one of them said. 
“There was nothing wrong with 
her and she knew it, but she was 
just lonely. She just wanted some- 
body to talk to.” 

They have all kinds of jobs: 
check up on those who fail to keep 
return appointments, help find new 
jobs for those who need them, talk 
to parents about their maladjusted 
kids, figure out recreational pos- 
sibilities where they don’t exist. 

“The big thing is to get the kids 
here,”’ said the social worker in 
charge of children’s case work. 
“We try to get them here while 
they're maladjusted and _ before 
they're delinquent. 

“Because once they’re delinquent, 
they don’t stand a chance. The 
courts usually don’t bother much 
with Negro kids; they send them 
directly to such places as the State 
Institution for Mental Defectives. 
They don’t belong there at all: 
they come out of there bitter and 
mean and ready for crime. They 
belong in psychiatric ‘clinics, where 
we can give them treatment and a 
hope and a direction.” 

He told about the Negro boy who 
had been taken to Bellevue for a 
psychiatric examination and the doc- 
tor said he had sexual fantasies be- 
cause he sang a song that started 
out, “Don’t you feel my leg because 
when you feel my leg, you’re gonna 
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feel my thigh... .” 

“God Almighty,” said the social 
worker, ‘everybody in Harlem 
knows that song. It’s a popular re- 
cording. That psychiatrist just 
didn’t know Harlem, that’s all. Be- 
fore he can diagnose that kid, he 
should know the cultural pattern of 
the community, what the kid lived 
through and how it affected him. 
That, again, is social psychiatry. . . .” 

There were more people drifting 
into the room, going into the cubi- 
cles with the psychiatrists. Some 
stayed ten minutes, some a half- 


hour. 
“I've been married for five 
months and my wife is frigid... .” 
“People are after me . . .” said 


the young girl with frightened eyes. 

“I came back from the Pacific and 
found out my wife was sleeping 
with another man. I don’t want to 
give her up but I can’t forgive 


her. I got two kids. I’m going 
“This is my mother. She was 


in an asylum and I took her out be- 
cause I thought she was cured. But 
she’s getting worse and I’m a nerv- 
ous wreck now. I don’t want to 
send her back to that asylum, but 
what can I do?” , 

A skinny, ragged kid in knickers 
walking in bashfully: “I cut my 
finger. Can you fix it?” 

The door to the second room 
opened and Dr. Wertham came out 
laughing, waving a letter. “It’s 
from the State Department of Social 
Welfare. They won't give us a 


license, but they’re already sending 
us patients... . 
He looked at his watch and his 
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eyes twinkled. ‘This clinic was sup- 
posed to be closed an hour ago.” 
Then he went back into his room. 

“There’s a great man,” said his 
secretary after he closed the door. 
“I mean, besides being one of the 
greatest psychiatrists in the country. 
He's always doing things for peo- 
ple, especially the people that no- 
body else cares about.” 

She took out some letters. ‘‘Here’s 
the response we're getting”: 

“Please accept my small donation 
of two dollars. I will try to send 
this every few weeks. Thanks for 
the privilege. . . .” 

“Enough people talk and think 
sympathetically about conditions in 
Harlem, but too few of us do some- 
thing about it. Please accept my 
small contribution. I wish I could 
give more... .” 

The secretary leaned on the small 
red table, almost caressing it. “But 
the doctor says that no matter how 
much money we get or how big we 
get or where we move to, we'll al- 
ways keep this first table.” 

She thought of something and 
her eyes grew serious. “Better not 
use any names in the story. All 
these people have jobs during the 
day and you'd be surprised how 
many people hate us for what we're 
doing. They're afraid that other 
people will look at us and see 
that it can be done and maybe 
there'll be free mental-hygiene 
clinics sprouting up all over the city, 
all over the country.” 

She opened her arms, groping 
for words, “I only hope it does. . . . 
I hope the idea grows as big . . . as 
big as Dr. Wertham’s heart.” 


DIGEST QUIZ 
UMlusive Initial 


CC puncr wi in the Negro as well as white world pack a powerful 


punch when it comes to carrying a flock of initials in their names. 

To most folks the S. in Harry S. Truman’s name is nothing but an 

added appendage that stands for nothing in particular and strangely 
enough the S. in the President's name does not stand for another name. 
It was added just as a jest. 

But most initials in names do stand for another name—in most cases 
something really high-sounding. It may be added just to honor a relative 
or just to give more dignity and stature to a name. But it has survived in 
minds of most people mainly as an initial. How many of the initials of 
famous Negroes can you fill in with a full name? Below is a list of notables 
in a number of fields. See if you can choose the middle name—or the first 
name in some cases—that fits. Get all 16 correct and you're a cinch for an 
undercover investigator's job. Twelve right makes just an average snooper. 
Anything less than ten puts you in the corner with a dunce cap when it 
comes to the subject of celebrities. See correct answers on inside back cover. 


1. WittiAM Harry? 8. Eric? 

Horace? Elmer? 

Henry? Hastie Edgar? SimMS CAMBELL 
2. MIDIAN Oliver? 9. Arthur? 

Othello? Asa? 

Oscar? BOUSFIELD Allan? PHILIP RANDOLPH 
3. CHANNING Heggie? 10. Edward? 

Hardy? Edgar? 

Henry? Tostas Eugene? FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
4. Lawson? 11. Horace Rutherford? 

Lester? Roscoe? 

Levi? DAwson Ralph? Cayton 
5. WILLARD Simms? 12. TRUMAN Kenneth? 

Saunders? Kellogg? 

Saxby? TOWNSEND Kella? Gipson 
6. WALTER Francis? 13. CHARLES Spurgeon? 

Franklin? Spaith? 

Farson? WHITE Spencer? JOHNSON 
7. JAMES Price? 14. CHESTER . Bradford? 

Percy? Bomar? 


Phillip? JOHNSON Benjamin? HIMES 


a good man to be a redcap 


Condensed from 
American Weekly 


HE NEXT TIME you hand 
j your luggage to a redcap take 
a good look at him. He may 
be a doctor, minister or even 
a banker; he is often a scholar. 

He does not regard himself as a 
mere bag carrier. He is well trained 
to meet every emergency. He is 
proud of the service he offers to the 
traveling public. 

“We meet ‘em and we tell ’em 
good-by,” says Jim Williams, chief 
rédeap in New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. ‘“‘Redcaps are the 
public relations men for the rail- 
roads.” 

Williams has spent 46 of his 67 
years as a redcap. He has attended 
presidents, monarchs, princes of the 
church and industry—and common 
people. 

“T like them all,” he says. ‘‘Any- 
one can carry a bag, but you've got 
to be interested in people to serve 
them properly.” 

His 300 redcaps serve 38,000,000 
travelers every year. They have or- 
ganized themselves independently 
of the management to provide the 
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best service. They buy and care for 
their own uniforms. Every day they 
hold a forum in which personal and 
official problems are discussed. 

John A. Bowers, No. 70, has 
been a redcap for 30 years. Heisa 
tall, soft-spoken man who was once 
valet in the household of Bernard 
Baruch. 

Some years ago he attended a 
Cuban woman who spoke no Eng- 
lish. She became ill. Bowers 
helped her to a chair, ran for a red- 
cap he knew was stud ing medicine 
and between them they revived her. 
Meanwhile Bowers found another 
redcap who spoke Spanish. They 
learned the woman had a brother in 
New York. Bowers telephoned him 
and stood by until he arrived. 

Bowers keeps an eye on invalids. 
He has fed armless veterans, guided 
blind and deaf travelers through the 
busy concourse. Often he has loaned 
them money. 

“Never lost a cent that way,” he 
says with a smile. 

Jonah R. Davis, No. 73, was in- 
terested in first aid. He wrote a 
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pamphlet which was approved and 
accepted by the Terminal medical 
officer. Later he was permitted to 
Organize and train an emergency 
medical corps of redcaps who ran a 
safety campaign throughout the war, 
preventing many accidents and aid- 
ing travelers who had met with mi- 
nor injuries. Davis studies dentistry 
in his spare time. He has just re- 
turned from the Army to resume his 
job. 
The Rev. Washington Burrell, 
pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, 
works as Redcap No. 7 at Union 
Station, Washington, D. C. He car- 
ries luggage all week so that he can 
preach on Sundays without becom- 
ing a financial burden to his church. 

There is no collection at the 
church. The only money accepted 
is for church upkeep. 

An irascible senator bounced off 
the train in a fiendish temper one 
Monday morning. He began be- 
rating everyone in language of 
which Redcap Burrell could not ap- 
prove. He fixed the fuming sena- 
tor with a stern eye. 

“Sir,” he said, “you slept over the 
wheels of death all night and you 
didn’t realize Whose hand brought 
you safely to this station. I don’t 
think you've said your prayers.” 

The dumbfounded senator said 
no more. But as he got into his cab 
he gave Burrell $5—which went 
into the church fund. 

Eddie Galvin, chief redcap of 
Union Station, Chicago, has served 
the public for 40 years. Governors, 
millionaires and just friends call 
Eddie when they want passage to or 
out of Chicago. He always carries 
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a large sum of money to purchase 
tickets for people wiring ahead to 
him. On one occasion a traveler ar- 
rived a minute before train time, got 
his tickets and left without paying. 
Eddie waited somewhat anxiously 
for six months before he received a 
check. 

A prominent society woman told 
Eddie of her worries concerning her 
beautiful daughter who had con- 
fessed to a serious affair with a 
young officer. A few days later 
Eddie recognized the girl with an 
Air Forces officer in the station. 

“Going up to ask her dad for her 
hand?” he asked the officer. 

The couple never found out how 
Eddie knew. But he was invited to 
the wedding—by the girl's mother. 

The secret of Eddie’s thousands 
of friendships is found in the fact 
that he likes people—and people 
like him. 

John Kennedy of North Western 
Station in Chicago used his redcap 
earnings to pay his way through 
medical school. He now heads the 
veteran's hospital at Tuskegee, Ala. 

Ernest Scott, No. 23, at Union 
Station, Los Angeles, provided one 
service above the call of duty. 

A couple, racing for a train, had 
him carry their baby. But he lost 
them in the hurrying crowds and 
could not find them at the train. As 
it pulled out he climbed aboard and 
worked his way from car to car un- 
til he found the hysterical mother. 

“We had every confidence the 
redcap would show up,” said the 
shamefaced father. “But we got a 
bit anxious when the train pulled 
out.” 
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Over 10,000,000 service men 
passed through Union Station, Los 
Angeles, without an altercation with 
redcaps. Thousands of strays were 
put aboard their trains and saved 
from courtsmartial; tons of lost ar- 
ticles were returned to the Quarter- 
master General's Office in Washing- 
ton. The redcaps provided these 
services without being ordered. 

Many redcaps have found that 
dealing with the traveling public 
provides excellent educational back- 
ground for greater things. 

Dr. James Wilson, who operates 
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a successful sanatorium in Harlem, 
trained while he was a redcap. 
Mercer Cook, redcap, is now in- 
structor of French at Howard Uni- 
versity. Congressman Adam Powell 
was a redcap at Grand Central, New 
York. Samuel Joseph Battle, once 
a redcap, became the first Negro 
policeman in Manhattan. He is now 
Parole Commissioner, having suc- 
ceeded Lou Gehrig on the death of 
that famous baseball star. 

As Chief Williams says: “Any- 
one can carry a bag, but it takes a 
good man to be a redcap.” 


UNCLE BEN was a patient, philosophical old Negro who earned 


his living mowing lawns, tending furnace, and hauling wood for 
the more prosperous homes in the village. He was never known 
to speak a harsh or unkind word, but he came very near to it 
one day, when an angry and resentful neighbor descended upon 
him and called him many harsh and terrible names. 

Uncle Ben silently heard him out, and then said to him, “Joe, 
if you offer something to a man, and he refuses it, then who 
does it belong to?” 

His enemy reflected briefly, and replied, “I suppose it belongs 
to the fellow what offered it.” 

“Sure, sure,’ agreed Uncle Ben. 
called me I refuse to accept.” 


“Then them vile names you 
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IT WAS the full of the moon. Stealthily, the savage crept through the 
matted jungle to a clearing where the dead man lay. A once-mighty war- 
rior, he reposed in ceremonial solitude. A strange green mold, created of 
heat and moisture and decaying human flesh, spread over the dead man’s 
skull and forehead. 

Hastily the mold was scraped off and carried by.the panting native run- 
ner to a hut where another man lay dying, pierced by poisoned spears. At 
his side, in full regalia, was the tribal Medicine Man. This amateur healer 
smeared the mold into the gaping wounds on the dying man’s forehead. The 
patient recovered, and the Medicine Man was honored throughout the tribe. 

Mold of different origins and under different names now serves modern 
medicine. All the world knows of the amazing powers of Penicillin and 
Tyrothricin. For through modern research, mold, fungus and strange bac- 
terial growths have thus developed from the crude forms once used by the 
savage in superstitious ignorance. 

Virginia L. Montgomery, Coronet 


SOME YEARS ago I was stationed in the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast and spent a lot of my time on recruiting tours among the native 
tribes. This entailed traveling long distances, both by lorry and on foot. 

My “boy” Braima always came with me, and on the first few occasions 
was accompanied by his amply proportioned wife. But her figure was un- 
suitable for long lorry journeys perched on top of my kit, and a definite 
handicap when it came to trekking long distances on foot. So regretfully 
I had ® decree that she should be left behind. 

After returning from the next trip I was paying Braima his monthly wages 
when he asked me to save some money for him. 

“What are you saving for?’ I asked. 

“I want to get a new wife,” was the answer. Here I ought to add that 
the number of wives in that part of the world depended only on the income 
of the husband, the normal “head money” being the equivalent of five cows. 

“But you have a fine wife,” I said. ““Why do you want another one?” 

“I want to get a small one for traveling,” was the reply. 


A. W. Valentine, Magazine Digest 


BEFORE THE GERMANS took German West Africa in 1892, there were 
150,000 native-owned cattle. In 1902, they had 46,000. By 1905, they 
had none. And in 1907, to force their labor, the Hereros were forbidden to 
own cattle. In 1892, there were 85,000 Hereros. In 1911, after a rebellion, 
only 15,000 survived. 


Stuart Cloete, “Against These Three” 
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] Shall America let its military 
judges get away with murder? 


ONG BEFORE they had a 

M / chance to fight for democ- 

racy, scores of American sol- 

diers—officers as well as en- 

listed men—were executed by a 

vicious, undemocratic court-martial 
system. 

Forty-eight thousand men who 
once wore the uniform of the 
United States Army or Navy are 
today serving sentences imposed by 
a “jury” not of their peers, but of 
judges with superior rank. These 
men stood trial with inadequate de- 
»  fense counsel appointed by a preju- 
diced court. They were often de- 
nied witnesses who might have tes- 
tified in their behalf. They did not 
have the inalienable right of habeas 
corpus. 

This arbitrary manner of accus- 
ing, trying, judging and sentencing 
men in uniform is America’s great 
shame. 

While the Negro GI was the 
likeliest victim of our outmoded 
and unjust military courts, men and 
women of all races and religions 
suffered under the system. 

GI prisoners are now serving 
time in barbaric military jails for 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
JR. is the first Negro congressman 
elected from New York City, pastor of 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church and au- 
thor of Marching Blacks. 


Kape of Justice 


Condensed from Everybody's Digest 
By Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 


offenses that might have meted 
them 10 days in any police court 
in the land—but they’re doing 10 
years, 20 years, even 50. 

Let me begin in the States: In 
Port Chicago, California, 50 fear- 
shocked sailors were court-mar- 
tialed and convicted of “mutiny” 
after they had refused to load live 
ammunition. Their hearing lasted 
only 45 minutes. Seven brass- 
hatted judges presided. Here's 
what Lt. Com. James Coakley said: 
“Any man who is so depraved as 
to be afraid to load ammunition de- 
serves no leniency.” Just three 
weeks previously, 320 American 
sailors had been blown to bits at 
the same pier. ’ 

In Nashville, Purdie Jackson, a 
Negro, Walked into a drugstore re- 
served for ‘‘whites,” defended him- 
self against assault, and was ten- 
derly sentenced to “12 years at hard 
labor.” 

If I hadn't been appealed to by 
Mrs. Kay Andrews of Chicago, her 
son, Pvt. James Howard, would 
have been done to death by a U. S. 
military court in Europe. Accused 
of killing a criminal investigation 
agent, James was sentenced to death 
without being allowed to call wit- 
nesses for his defense. Brig. Gen. 
Robert Dunlop wrote that James 
was going to have a new trial and 
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went on to say: “The record of the 
trial was legally insufficient to sup- 
port the sentence.” 

There’s an almost endless variety 
in the indictments brought by men 
of good will and _ intelligence 
against our courtmartial procedures. 
Grasslands, N. Y., a huge prison 
erected by the State, now houses 
hundreds of military offenders who 
failed to salute a pompous officer 
or had a personality wrangle with 
a superior and were casually 
charged with dereliction of duty. 

There is the case of the four 
WACs in Massachusetts who re- 
fused to scrub floors in a hospital. 
They were dishonorably discharged 
and sentenced to hard labor. Only 
the most strenuous efforts on my 
part resulted in having the WACs 
reinstated and the colonel in charge 
removed. 

Capt. Leroy Clay had served his 
nation honorably for 15 years. In 
the midst of a heavy engagement 
with the Nazis, Captain Clay con- 
tacted a colonel by radio. It was 
alleged that he had been instructed 
to contact the Colonel personally. 
For this infraction, Clay was sen- 
tenced to 50 years. Only after 
widespread protest was his sentence 
reduced to 20 years, and he was 
later cleared and permitted to re- 
enlist as a private so that he might 
earn an honorable discharge. It 
was a tacit admission that a griev- 
ous injustice had been perpetrated. 

Last year, our government insti- 
tuted a policy of paying a fee to 
any woman overseas who accused 
an American soldier of rape and 
was able to prove it. Naturally, 
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this has resulted in an avalanche of 
such charges by enemy nationals. 
American servicemen are lured 
into voluntary sexual intercourse, 
charged with rape, and often exe- 
cuted while the woman is paid off 
by Uncle Sam. 

In Backnang, Germany, Benja- 
min Miller was sentenced to death 
because he refused to enter his com- 
manding officer’s jeep and volun- 
tarily returned to the stockade. The 
unit surgeon testified that the ac- 
cused was probably an epileptic suf- 
fering from temporary loss of mem- 
ory. Miller permanently lost his 
life via court-martial. 

And how do you like this one? 
Four men were arrested for the 
same crime—rape. Two were tried 
in the morning, found guilty, sen- 
tenced to be shot to death; the other 
two—with identical charges, iden- 
tical witnesses, but with different 
court-martial otficers—were set free 
because the court decided there was 
no evidence of rape, merely evi- 
dence of fraternization. I do not 
want to use the names of those in- 
volved, but the case is on file in my 
office and in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Today Ike Edwards is serving a 
12-year sentence in Leavenworth. 
Originally he was given a 30-year 
sentence for ‘‘mutiny, committing a 
riot, and unlawfully and riotously 
assaulting another,” according to 
his court-martial record. My efforts 
in his behalf made the reduction of 
sentence possible. Evidence in the 
file indicates that Ike wasn’t even 
at the scene of the crime; he drove 
up in his army truck after the riot. 
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How does a court-martial oper- 
ate? The atmosphere is cold and 
precise. The defendant is assigned 
a counsel, very likely an officer who 
does not wish to offend the accuser, 
often a high-ranking officer. Many 
constitutional rights that obtain in 
civil courts to protect the defendant 
against injustice simply do not ex- 
ist. Not for 25 years has the court- 
martial procedure been revised. 

There is no painstaking spinning 
out of evidence. Sentences are 
ground out with the regularity and 
monotony of an assembly line. The 
fact that the accusation is being 
made by a superior officer stacks 
the cards against an enlisted man 
or an officer of lower rank. The 
dice is loaded, a charge virtually 
presupposes a conviction, and pun- 
ishments never fit the crime. 

And military prisons are hardly 
de luxe. The offender is treated 
not as a human being but as a bill 
of lading. The recent exposé of 
brutal conditions at Lichfield Army 
Camp in London, where American 
boys were beaten and abused, is not 
an exception but an example. 

American prisoners at Lichfield 
were forced to eat heavy meals and 
then administered castor oil. A 
“nose and’toes punishment’’ was a 


daily occurrence. This consisted of 
binding a prisoner with heavy rope 
in such a way that his nose touched 
his toe. Sometimes the GI was 
forced to remain in this position 
for as long as 24 hours. Rubber 
hoses were used for the slightest 
offense. Prisoners were strung up 
by their hands, so that only their 
toes touched the floor. Usually the 
prisoner fainted after two hours. 

Recently, Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson appointed a civilian 
board of nine prominent judges 
and lawyers to look into the griev- 
ances voiced by outraged families 
and those victims of military court- 
martial who were able to get their 
stories out to friends and the press. 

Those who believe firmly in gen- 
uine democracy — even for the 
members of our armed forces— 
hope that the current investigation 
of courts-martial will not turn into 
a whitewash. Not only must the 
entire system be revised in recogni- 
tion of our constitutional rights but 
the officers responsible for unpar- 
donable injustice in every case must 
be punished. Unwarranted death 
before a firing squad is cold mur- 
der. And we can not permit the 
guilty officers to get away with mur- 
der. 


{ A Southern white veteran comes home 
_ to get a new view on race prejudice 


By Odell Griffith 


NE NIGHT in China where 
Or Marine division was sta- 
tioned I sat in a restaurant at 
a table with another Marine, 
a Negro whom I had learned to ad- 
mire while in combat on Okinawa. 

“Tl be glad when I go home,” I 
said. ‘That'll be the greatest day 
of my life, the day when I get back 
to the cotton patches of the South.” 

My Negro comrade said nothing 
fot a minute. Then he muttered in 
a dull voice, “I don’t want to go 
back to Georgia. I don’t want to 
even go back to the United States.” 

Amazed, I asked, “Where do you 
want to go?” 

“To Russia, or maybe to England 
or France, to some country where 
the color of a man’s skin isn’t held 
against him too much.” 

“Home means a great deal to 
me,” I said. 

To that he narrowed his eyes and 
replied, “Home ought to mean 
something to me, too, but it doesn’t, 
and it wouldn’t mean anything to 
you if you'd been black. You sit at 
the table with me now and we sat 
through a couple of shellings in 
combat, but you wouldn’t have sat 
beside me on a bus in Atlanta four 
years ago. You white folks won't 


ODELL GRIFFITH is a police re- 
porter for the Pensacola, Florida, News- 
Journal and a combat correspondent for 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 
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give a Negro a chance and then you 
wonder why he hates his own ex- 
istence.” 

There was little to reply to the 
bitter speech. It had come sudden- 
ly and without warning. We fin- 
ished our meal in silence. 

I have been back in the South 
three months now. I now see the 
unjustness of the prejudices in 
Dixie. 

On a train crossing the continent 
I heard a Southerner say that Ne- 
groes were cowards in combat. The 
Southerner had never seen war but 
he was certain of his remark because 
he asked me to verify his statement. 

“Negroes don’t make good sol- 
diers—they get scared under fire, 
don’t they?” he asked. 

“Any man, black or white, gets 
scared under fire,” I said, remem- 
bering the fatalistic coolness in com- 
bat of my Negro friend who fought 
for the United States although he 
did not want to return to it. And 
leaving the coach seat I could not 
help but think that the Negro made 
a far better record in the war than 
was ever warranted by the existence 
he was forced to accept in a country 
where color and creed, in theory, 
made not one iota of difference. 

In Atlanta recently I forgot racial 
segregation and sat beside a Negro 
soldier on the bus. I had sat in 
mess halls with Negroes for three 
years—long enough to forget the 
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distinction of color. The driver 
stopped the bus and told the Negro 
to leave the seat. I left the seat, for 
the Negro occupied it before me 
and if the law forbade me to sit be- 
side him, then decency decreed that 
I stand. The other whites on the 
bus stared at me in amazement. 
They had never dug a foxhole at 
night beside a Negro mess cook. 
They had not been with a Negro 
during two nocturnal shellings of a 
regimental command post. 

Last week a lady acquaintance 
said, “I'd never sit beside a Negro 
on a train or a bus or eat beside one 
in a restaurant. That sort of thing 
isn't Southern, and, besides, Ne- 
groes aren’t clean.” The depth of 
that woman's reasoning was re- 
vealed by the fact that a Negro cook 
prepares her meals and a Negro 
maid cared for her son of three 
years. I pointed out to her the in- 
consistency, 

Many of us Southern young men 
have been purged of racial preju- 
dices by the experiences of war. 
The Negro, between battles, has 
told us that he wants nothing more 
than he deserves from the South: a 
chance for an education ae 
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to that received by the whites and . 
economic and political freedom. 

And we veterans know that a Ne- 
gro sitting beside us in a cafe will 
not cause intermarriage of the races. 
The Negro has said he does not 
want to mix his blood with ours. 

But what the veteran sees has not 
been the revelation of all South- 
erners. There is a battle to fight 
and many of us have formed our 
legion to combat the Man Bilbo and 
his ilk. 

And there are heartening signs 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
During the war the Negro worked 
in war plants on an equal wage 
scale with the white. The Negro 
made a heavy registration in Atlanta 
recently for the Democratic primary. 
Two weeks ago I saw in Florida a 
Negro sitting on a jury which was 
trying a felony. 

This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Let the black and the white 
both pray for a common cause, ban- 
ishment of banal folkways in Dixie. 
Then a man can fight for him home 
with the desire in his heart to return 
to his hearth whenever the fighting 
ceases, 


Musical Ba 


A VISITOR to Welch Convalescent hospital asked a big colored 
soldier what wounded him. The youth described a two-barreled 


German gun of some sort. 
“What did it look like?” 


the visitor asked. 


“AIl I can tell you is this,” the wounded vet from Italy said, “‘it 
was a two-tone trumpet that played the Purple Heart Blues.” 


Henry McLemore, The Oregonian 
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CHATTER 


If I were a Negro I would want to be 
as black as the ace of spades, and I 
would not be running around trying to 
play tennis on a white man’s court. I 
would go with the other Negroes and 
have the best time in my life. Real 
Negroes have a good time when they 
are to themselves. They get along better 
where they have their separate schools, 
churches, and playgrounds. They want 
them, they want those separate schools 
so they can be together and have their 
own teachers. 

Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi 

I do not wish to live surrounded by 
neighbors who are Negroes. I do not 
want to be required to live in the same 
apartment house with Negroes. I do 
not wish to buy a home in a Negro dis- 
trict and take my wife and children to 
live there. If that is prejudice, I am 
prejudiced. 

Sen. John McClellan of Arkansas 

You can’t legislate love. And we all 
know that prejudice throbs in the hu- 
man breast. 

Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin 

It is a fact, whether right or wrong, 
that Negroes in this country are con- 
sidered servants and we should not 
send our servants to fight for us because 
we cannot take the results—such as wor- 
shipping them as heroes. 

Don Weaver, editor of 
Columbus, O., Citizen 

These colored boys are coming back 
pretending to be heroes without even 
having seen a gun unless they stole one 
and smuggled it in. We've got to keep 
them in their place. 

William Lindsay, president, 
Florida Peace Officers Assn. 

God made white men and Negroes in 
two colors. If He’d meant them to be 
equal, He’d have made them the same 
color. The supremacy of the white man 
has been demonstrated through the ages 
and we believe it is the will of God. 

Dr. Samuel Green, 
Grand Dragon, Ku Klux Klan 


The more white blood a colored per- 
son has, the better is likely to be his 
rating on an intelligence test. 

Popenoe and Johnson in 
“Applied Eugenics’ 

When I see a white man go into the 
ring with a Negro, in a boxing contest, 
I am for the Negro; I want him to win 
every time; I want him to knock hell out 
of the white man. It is purely a question 
of physical strength, and the Negro has 
behind him the strength of giants in 
Africa for 3,000 years, and he is sup- 
posed to be strong and stout and able to 
knock a home run. The white man, 
through his culture, his education, and 
his training, has not put so much stress 
upon the physical side as he has upon 
the mental and moral side, for the last 
3,000 years 

Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 

In the South, especially in Texas, 
we have no colored problem whatever. 
There is no discrimination. We keep 
things separate. We have some segrega- 
tion laws which are just as satisfactory to 
the colored people as to the white peo- 
ple. Each race believes in its own race 
and we get along well. 

Sen. Lee O’Daniel of Texas. 

How many senators would continue 
to live in the apartment house in which 
they now live, if it were inhabited 
equally by other citizens of our country 
whose color is different from theirs? 
Stand up! Stand up! Let us have some 
exhibitions of the equality about which 
we are all boasting here. I do not see 
any senator standing ... 

Sen. Millard Tydings of Maryland 

We can’t allow movies where Negroes 
are given social equality with white peo- 
ple. It might cause disturbances dowr 
here. Lloyd T. Binford 

Memphis movie censor 

I had rather see my race destroyed by 
the atomic bomb than to see it gradually 
destroyed within 300 years by mongreli- 
zation of the white and black races. 
Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 


{| Bill Traylor, 92 now, didn’t start to paint 
until he was 87 and now he amazes art critics 


He Lost 10,000 Years 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Allen Rankin 


T THE age of eighty-six 
Al Uncle Bill Traylor, a for- 

mer slave, had never set 

pencil or brush to paper. 
He was just a sad-eyed old man 
with a white beard, shuffling the 
streets of Montgomery, Alabama. 
People guessed that he was begin- 
ning to think of the place ‘where 
the good darkies go.” 

But apparently he wasn’t. For 
quite suddenly, at eighty-seven, he 
began to draw and paint, for no 
good reason except that “it jes’ 
come to me.” He began scratching 
weird pictures on the backs of ciga- 
rette ads, box tops and any other 
cardboard he could get his hands 
on. At eighty-eight, he had heard 
these scratchings pronounced “art” 
by local critics and had seen them 
placed on public exhibition in Ala- 
bama. 

Now at ninety-two he sits in the 
sun and continues to make his pain- 
ful scratches despite growing rheu- 
matism. His work has found its 
way into high New York art cir- 
cles. Critics have described it as 
“incredible” and have termed its 
creator “‘a master of surface deco- 
ration,” a unique “‘self-made artist.” 

But the most amazing thing about 
Uncle Bill Traylor is that he is 
painting exactly as his African an- 
cestors did, hundreds and even 


thousands of years ago! Through 
some capricious blunder of the cen- 
turies, this old plantation Negro is 
painting like the prehistoric cave 
artists. The kind of figures being 
sloshed by old Bill on gutter card- 
board are found in only one other 
place in the world—in African and 
Spanish caves, where they were put 
by men who lived before the begin- 
nings of written history! 

What caused this strange breach 
of time and place? Some critics say 
it was his simplicity. Untouched by 
education, he did what many Negro 
artists have done in music but few _ 
have ever done in art: He went 
back to his native African tradi- 
tions. 

Bill Traylor was born a slave on 
the plantation of George Traylor in 
the blacklands of Alabama, near 
Benton. He was ten years old in 
1863 when the Yankees rode 
through the quarters and told. him 
he was free. Until recent years he 
farmed the land, raised children. 
Then, when he had grown too old 
to continue, when his wife and his 
white folks were dead, when his 
25 children were scattered, he came 
to town—to Montgomery. 

For a while he worked in a shoe 
factory. When rheumatism and old 
age disabled him, he took to the 
street with a hatful of pencils. 
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Then, finally, even the pencils were 
gone. The hat was empty. 

Home to him now was wherever 
he managed to move himself and 
the gray bundle of rags on which 
he slept. Finally he took refuge in 
an unused doorway. Into this 
sunken doorway the street crowds 
pushed discarded bags, signboards, 
and cardboard box tops. 

Idly, but painstakingly, Bill took 
an old pencil stub and began to dec- 
orate the cardboard with scrawled 
figures. At first, they were pictures 
of simple objects such as boxes, 
shoes and baskets. Then came fan- 
tastic designs integrating human 
forms with the forms of plants, in 
compositions as lyrical as those of 
Pablo Picasso, the Spanish modern- 
ist. 

One morning when the wind had 
blown him a particularly large 
“easel,” the back of a Coca-Cola 
sign, old Bill noticed a mule nod- 
ding at the curb under a cloud of 
flies. “Whoa, now. Hold yo’ ugly 
head still!’ he told the uneasy 
mule. “We gonna make us a 
pitcher.” 

When he was through with the 
mule he did the cats in the produce 
house up the street, and he did the 
cur dogs on the corner and the men 
and women who invariably met 
each other under the street light. 
He did farm animals from memory. 
He did pictures of scenes he re- 
membered—hunting scenes, drink- 
ing bouts. 

He did them on paper bags—on 
anything that the wind blew, or 
people kicked, his way. If a piece 
of cardboard had an irregular shape, 
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Bill drew an irregular picture to fill 
it. He got hold of some poster 
paints, which he used with a wild 
abandon. Trees might be brilliant 
yellow, dogs flaming red and 
women green-faced. It was all the 
same to Bill. 

True, his pictures looked like 
things never actually seen on this 
earth. But if you looked at the 
stuff awhile, something happened. 
The crudity dissolved and with it 
the stiffness. A rhythmic motion 
swept over old Bill's gutter can- 
vases, and something more than 
that—a strange unity of composi- 
tion, a feeling for life. 

One day a young white man came 
to Bill’s doorway “‘studio.” For a 
long time he sat on a stool and 
watched the old Negro paint. 

He was Charles Shannon, whose 
paintings of the South had won him 
two consecutive Rosenwald Fellow- 
ships. He knew fine and sensitive 
art when he saw it, even though he 
found it coming forth from a bun- 
dle of rags on a street corner. He 
also knew African cave art. This 
was it, being created in the twen- 
tieth century in the heart of Ala- 
bama! 

Shannon told his friends. They 
began buying his pictures, paying 
for them what they could afford. 
They encouraged the old man to 
keep painting. Only one thing was 
taboo, advice of any kind. 

“The old Negro’s work,” Shan- 
non said, ‘“‘was too rare and re- 
markable to be tampered with. Bill 
had never been influenced by any- 
thing outside his own feelings.” 

But as they watched his art burst 
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into a wildly colored thing like 
some bizarre North African plant, 
they didn’t tell him how much like 
the olden cave painters he was. 
They didn’t tell Bill that the cows 
he painted in Alabama fields bore 
marked resemblance to the bison 
painted in caves of North Spain 
sometime before history began. 

To have told him would have 
been to influence and to spoil one 
of art’s great rarities. Besides, Bill 
never would have understood. 

One day Shannon told the old 
man that the New South, <n organ- 
ization formed to further apprecia- 
tion of Southern art, wanted to 
exhibit his pictures. The day for 
the exhibition came. They went 
and got old Bill off his street cor- 
ner and bought him a white collar. 
They led him, looking for all the 
world like Old Black Joe, for blocks 
and blocks up into the better part 
of town. Finally, they helped him 
up two flights of stairs, into the 
brightest, whitest room he had seen 
since Christmas mornings back in 
Old Master’s house. There, in the 
room sat white people. And there 
all around the white walls hung 
Bill’s paintings. 

The old Negro seemed flabber- 
gasted. The people were all look- 
ing at his paintings and at another 
giant picture which wasn’t his and 
which towered in the middle of the 
room. It was a big mural Charles 
Shannon had painted of a dignified 
old Negro sitting on a street cor- 
net. Uncle Bill blinked as he rec- 
ognized the picture as one of him- 
self! 


He moved from one to the other 


of the pictures, smiling, admiring 
them as if they had been done by 
someone else and he had never seen 
them before. 

That probably was the last ex- 
hibition of his work old Bill will 
ever see. For though Shannon 
plans to have a formal exhibit soon, 
with profits going to the old man, 
Uncle Bill, probably will be too old 
to attend. He may be dead. 

Since the exhibit, Bill somehow 
has lost a leg, and the welfare de- 
partment has placed him under the 
care of one of his 25 children. He 
lives with a daughter in a small 
house on Bragg Street. His voice 
is thinner and his eyes and thoughts 
are further back in the past. Still, 
he continues to draw and paint. 

Will it live, this bizarre stuff 
which is primitive and Thurberish 
at the same time? 

About this, old Bill knows and 
understands nothing. His mind has 
gone back to the plantation, as have 
the stories he tells people who come 
to watch him paint. 

“Ole bullfrog,” rumbles Bill, 
“say, ‘Who's gonna sleep wid my 
wife when I’m dead?’ .. . An all 
de little frogs say, ‘Me! Me! Me!’ 

“Ole bullfrog say, ‘Who's gonna 
take kere of my wife when I’m 
dead?’”” With brush raised, Bill 
pauses for effect before he says 
dolorously, ‘An’ ain’t no little frog 
made a sound ’til yet.” 

And then against the soundless 
eternity fast closing down on him, 
old Bill draws another line on dirty 
cardboard and smiles a secret smile 
all to himself. 
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CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Special Non-Delivery. In Ker- 
shaw, N. C., white letter carriers 
refuse to make deliveries to the 
homes of Negro residents, who are 
forced to walk to the main post 
office for their mail. 

Black Bears Seen Tuesdays 
Only. In Memphis, Tenn., the lo- 
cal zoo has a sign which reads: 
“Colored People Allowed Thurs- 
days Only.” 

Bleeding Shame. In Norfolk, 
Va., a plea for blood for a stricken 
white seaman was answered by 
three fellow Negro sailors but the 
hospital turned down their offer 
though the patient said he “would 
be only too grateful’ to accept the 


Negroes’ blood. The hospital 
claimed other patients would ob- 
ject 


Dead Who Died In Vain. In 
Montgomery, Ala., parents of an 
airman killed in the war were in- 
vited to attend a memorial to the 
city’s war dead sponsored by the 
Civitan Club, but the invitation was 
withdrawn when the parents 
showed up and proved to be Negro. 

Barber Gets Clipped. In Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a Negro seaman col- 
lected $110 in court from a white 
barber who refused to give him a 
50-cent shave. 

The Lord’s Name In Vain. In 
Port Huron, Mich., a young white 
minister was ousted by his church 
board because he urged his congre- 
gation to fight racial discrimination. 
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Second Class First Aid. In 
Manning, S. C., a whiteambulance 
driver arrived at the scene of an 
accident to pick up the injured and 
promptly left without the victims 
when he noted that they were Ne- 
gro. 

The Drys Are All Wet. In 
Sheffield, Ala., the Alabama Tem- 
perance Alliance and other prohi- 
bition proponents vigorously sup- 
ported the Negro’s right to vote 
but when Negroes went to polls 
and voted against the drys, the Alli- 
ance suddenly became alarmed by 
the threat to white supremacy in 
“black wet votes.” 

Sour Note. In Milledgeville, 
Ga., a girl trumpet player with the 
Darlings of Rhythm was detained 
by police who claimed she was 
white and said her association with 
Negro members of the band was 
prohibited by Georgia law. 

Unfair Fare. In Jacksonville, 
Fla., the Delta Airlines paid $2 for 
a special cab for a Negro passenger 
from the airport to the city because 
a local law prohibits carrying of 
mixed passengers in cabs. 

Not-So-Shady Lady. In Tampa, 
Florida, a light-colored girl from 
Jamaica was quartered in a Negro 
hotel by British military authorities 
when on her way back home. She 
protested vigorously not against 
Jim Crow, but because she was sent 
to a hotel where people who were 
“completely coloured” were living. 


{ Strenuous grind faces Negro players 
now on threshold of major league recognition 


By George C. Morse 


MERICA’S Negro profes- 
o sional baseball players are 

truly the iron men of a 

sport notorious for its in- 
credible physical demands on the 
men who play it. Plus the hectic 
pace of a normal season, they must 
undergo the discriminations and in- 
conveniences that are the lot of Ne- 
groes who travel extensively. 

What makes the schedule of a 
typical Negro pro so much more 
strenuous than white players is that 
they sandwich into their regular 
league engagements countless ex- 
hibition games with semi-pro teams. 

These teams travel by bus and 
cover hundreds of wearying miles 
before each game. No luxurious 
hotels are available to them at the 
end of these journeys and meals are 
irregular and usually unwholesome. 
Small wonder that Negro pros have 
a high incidence of stomach ulcers. 


Most white Americans were un- ° 


aware until recently that Negro pro- 
fessional baseball was organized 
along the lines of the major leagues, 
with a National League represent- 
ing the large eastern cities, and an 
American League containing clubs 
from large cities of the Middle West 


and West. The event that made 
sports fans conscious of organized 
Negro baseball was the signing of 
Negro athlete Jackie Robinson by 
Branch Rickey of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers to play with the Montreal 
Royals of the International League. 

Protests registered by the heads 
of the Negro leagues against the 
signing of Robinson and pitcher 
John Wright aroused new interest 
in the unwritten color bar in base- 
ball which led to the development 
of a little Jim Crow adjunct to the 
national sport. 

Negro professional baseball be- 
gan in 1885 when Negro waiters 
and bellhops of the Argyle Hotel 
in Babylon, Long Island, organized 
a team and called it the Cuban 
Giants. They challenged and played 
the strongest semi-pro teams in New 
York, winning six, losing two and 
tying one. They had to pretend 
they were Cubans by speaking. a 
strange lingo unintelligible to the 
spectators. 

Having beaten the strongest semi- 
pro teams in the New York area, 
they travelled to Philadelphia where 
they defeated the famous Orions of 
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that period. Successive victories 
over well-known eastern teams built 
the club an excellent reputation and 
their humor and showmanship made 
them an attraction whose services 
were in constant demand. 

First financial backing for the 
Cuban Giants came in 1886 from 
Walter Cook, a white businessman 
from Trenton, N. J., who saw big 
commercial possibilities in the un- 
usual collection of talented players 
who were also comedians. By to- 
day’s salary standards these men 
were paid pittances for their labors. 
Pitchers and catchers drew $18 a 
week, infielders $15, and outfield- 
ers $12. 

The first Negro professional base- 
ball league, the International 
League, was formed in 1906, and 
consisted of the Cuban Giants, New 
York Quaker Giants, Cuban Stars, 
Philadelphia Giants and the Havana 
Stars, a team of genuine Cubans. 

During that season some 150 Ne- 
gro players drew over $70,000 in 
salaries, an average of $466 per 
man. At the same time the two 
white major leagues were paying 
over $600,000 to 300 players. 

Color discrimination in U. S. 
baseball was not as rigid before the 
turn of the century as it is today. 
A number of Negro players were 
bona-fide members of professional 
teams. In 1872 Bud Fowler played 
on the Newcastle, Pa., team. The 
Walker brothers, Fleet and Weldy, 
played on white pro teams. Fleet 
Walker signed with Toledo of the 
American Association in 1882. In 
1886 Frank Grant played with Buf- 
falo of the International League. In 
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1887 there were as many as 20 Ne- 
groes playing professionally with 
white teams. 

Color first became a serious issue 
in baseball when Adrian Anson, 
captain of the Chicago team in the 
National League, led a movement 
to bar Negro players from major 
and minor league teams. When 
Chicago journeyed to Toledo to 
play that American Association 
team, Anson. was angered by the 
sight of Negro Fleet Walker catch- 
ing for Toledo. He told the Toledo 
manager that Chicago would not 
play unless Walker was removed 
from the team. Anson was told 
that either Walker catches or there 
would be no game. The game was 
played. 

On another occasion Anson suc- 
ceeded in having pitcher George 
Stovy removed from the Newark 
lineup just before the start of a 
game with the Chicago club. Stovy 
was to have been the starting pitcher. 
It is also probable that he would 
have been the first Negro player 
in a major league for arrangements 
had already been made to transfer 
Stovy from Newark to New York 
of the National League. Pressure 
from Anson and other anti-Negro 
interests resulted in the inclusion of 
clauses in the old major league con- 
stitutions barring the signing of Ne- 
gro players. 

John McGraw, who later became 
manager of the New York Giants, 
was so impressed with the playing 
ability of one Charles Grant, that 
he signed him up as an American 
Indian to get around the clause 
barring Negroes. However, Grant 
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was publicly revealed in Chicago 
when a crowd of his Negro ad- 
mirers met him at the railroad sta- 
tion. McGraw was forced to re- 
linquish his “Indian” player im- 
mediately. 

The barrier against Negro play- 
ers remained rigid even when, dur- 
ing the formation of new major 
leagues, no racial clauses were in- 
setted. Custom had decreed what 
the old clauses stated on paper, and 
the average fan had accepted this 
custom without protest. 

It was this rigid color bar that 
helped foster bi-racial professional 
baseball. Negro teams reorganized 
professional leagues and developed 
them until today there are three 
major leagues operating in the big- 
gest parks of America’s largest 
cities. These are the National, 
American and the United States 
League, recently formed with the 
backing and approval of Branch 
Rickey. 

The similarity between the Negro 
and major leagues ends with the or- 
ganizational pattern. Without a 
strong administrator or czar to regu- 
late the leagues, Negro professional 
teams have suffered greatly from the 
absence of firm discipline. With 
atrociously-low salaries and ardu- 
ous schedules, morale of Negro 
teams has never been very high. 
Prima donnas, conscious of their 
value to their teams, demand spe- 
cial privileges freely and break 
training rules with impunity. 

Biggest problem in Negro pro- 
fessional teams concerns the jump- 
ing of contracts. Owners of Negro 
clubs complain yearly ef losing 
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some of the their best men to clubs 
in Mexico, Port Rico, Cuba and 
other Latin American countries. The 
main incentive to jump contracts is 
higher pay, but Negro players have 
realized additional advantages in 
playing in these countries. 

Negro players who jump con- 
tracts to play in these countries are 
also attracted by the complete ab- 
sence of Jim Crow policies and the 
stigma their native land attaches to 
their color. It is also significant 
that many Latin American baseball 
promoters advertise these men as 
players of major league calibre who 
are denied a chance to play in base- 
ball’s big time only because of their 
color. 

There’s the story of one Negro 
player who was asked to report to 
one of Mexico’s best teams. This 
team was coached by a retired 
American major league player-man- 
ager who happened to have had a 
Southern upbringing. When the 
coach saw the Negro player, he im- 
mediately served the team’s Mexican 
owner with an ultimatum that the 
Negro player be sent back or he 
would resign as coach. The ulti- 
matum was accepted and the coach 
found himself on his way back to 
the United States. That kind of 
discrimination just didn’t make 
sense to the Mexican club owner. 

Sports fans and writers are just 
about unanimous in their choices 
of Negro baseball players who 
might in their hey-day have been 
assets to any major league team. 
Josh Gibson, famous catcher of the 
Homestead Grays, would have been 
an outstanding major league back- 
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stop especially with his hitting 
power. Satchel Paige, now pitching 
for the Kansas City Monarchs, was, 
in his prime, one of the greatest 
pitchers ever to take the mound. 
Paige has become a legendary figure 
among Negro ball fans. : 

One of the numerous Satchel 
Paige stories, apocryphal or not, 
tells how the lanky pitcher, desiring 
to demonstrate his skill, ordered his 
outfielders to stay on the bench one 
inning. 

Paige proceeded to strike out the 


next three batters with consummate . 


ease. 

As Negroes became more promi- 
nent in such sports as track and 
boxing, their absence from major 
league baseball became increasingly 
conspicuous. There has been a great 
deal of organized agitation for the 
removal of the color bar in base- 
ball. Many white sports writers 
have campaigned for the admission 
of Negroes to professional baseball. 
Opinion polls on the subject have 
been taken among fans and players. 
Ball parks have been picketed. 

The signing of Jackie Robinson, 
college graduate and all-round ath- 
lete, has created quite a stir in the 
sports world. It raised certain is- 
sues such as the ability of white 
southerners to adjust to playing on 
the same team with Negroes. Ofh- 
cials of the Negro leagues protested 
that they were being deprived of 
their best players without compen- 
sation. 

These questions were dumped 
into the lap of Baseball Commis- 


sioner Happy Chandler who ap. 
pears still befuddled by it all. Con. 
cerning the question of white clubs 
raiding the Negro leagues for play- 
ers, he said recently:.‘“The Negro 
leagues favor keeping “their own 
boys, and with their leagues on a 
sound basis with a contract like the 
one we use, they expect those boys 
to stay in their own class.” 

Chandler's views do not seem to 
be shared by a majority of Negro 
players who are far from satisfied 
with the conditions under which 
they must play. They point to the 
widespread jumping of contracts in 
Negro leagues as proof that Negro 
players don’t particularly care to 
“stay in their own class.” 

Meanwhile, the eyes of the Ne- 
gro baseball world as well as a large 
section of its white counterpart are 
focussed on the performance of 
Jackie Robinson. As an ex-iron 
man who played shortstop for the 
Kansas City Monarchs, Robinson is 
aware that his role is that of a 
guinea pig. After signing with the 
Montreal Royals he described that 
role in a statement to reporters: 

“I realize what I’m going into. 
I also realize how much it means 
to me, my race and to baseball. I’m 
very happy over this chance and I 
can only say I'll do my very best to 
come through in the very best man- 
ner. 

Perhaps he doesn’t know it, but 
Robinson is carrying on a role that 
prejudice forced Fleet Walker and 
George Stovy to relinquish 50 years 
ago. 
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{ Noted industrialist sees racial peace 


tied to free economic order 


= 


The Negro’s Stake In 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


By Paul G. Hoffman 


HERE WAS little need to 
} point out to the Negro dur- 
ing the recent war years that 
his stake in the fight to beat 
aggressor nations and to uphold free 
society was a high one. He was 
fully aware that if the democratic 
way of life succumbed to the might 
of dictators all the gains he had 
made during his long, long struggle 
for advancement would be wiped 
out in one decisive blow. 

More than 700,000 Negroes 
served in the armed forces, many 
of them with great distinction. 
More than five and one-half mil- 
lion Negroes threw themselves into 
the fight as civilian workers in fac- 
tories, shops, industries and other 
production centers. From 1940 to 
1944 the employment of Negroes 
in civilian jobs increased by almost 
ore million workers. The achieve- 
ments of both the older and newer 
Negro workers should indeed be a 
matter of great pride to all of them 

. and to the nation itself. 
In many other fields of activity, 
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too, there is evidence that the Ne- 
gro is truly making great strides. 
In World War I, for example, only 
3 per cent of the southern Negro 
draftees had attended high school, 
and only 14 per cent of the north- 
ern Negro draftees had reacheu the 
secondary school level. In World 
War II these percentages had risen 
to 33 per cent and 63 per cent, re- 
spectively. Equally significant is the 
fact that in the first World War 
79 per cent of all Negro draftees 
were either without any formal 
schooling whatever or had received 
only grade school instruction, while 
during the second World War this 
figure had dropped to 31 per cent. 
The percentage, to be sure, is still 
too high, but the figure is being 
whittled down steadily. 

Other significant figures reveal 
that the number of Negroes in pub- 
lic employment increased from less 
than 60,600 in 1940 to some 200,- 
000 in 1944, and that the number 
of Negro men working as proprie- 
tors, managers and officials rose 
some 50 per cent during the same 
period. More opportunities than 
had ever before existed during a 
similar period of time were avail- 
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able to Negroes as skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 

Such statistics by no means indi- 
cate that the Negro’s battle for rec- 
ognition has been won, but they do 
reveal something of the progress 
that has been made in recent years. 

What is now the chief concern 
of the Negro, however, is the pres- 
ervation of what he has gained. 
How is this to be done? How can 
he become confident that his eco- 
nomic progress will be maintained ? 

In my opinion, no permanent re- 
tention of his gains will be assured 
unless this nation continues to pro- 
vide a high degree of employment. 
I am convinced that only if our free 
economic order is maintained will 
the Negro be assured of a continu- 
ing rising standard of living, for 
unless we have free enterprise and 
a continuing high employment level 
the wartime gains of the Negro will 
not only be jeopardized but, in many 
instances, actually forfeited. 

It is, therefore, tremendously im- 
portant to the Negro that he, as well 
as other members of our society, be 
completely familiar with what our 
free enterprise system is and how it 
operates. The Negro’s stake in 
America continues high, and his re- 
sponsibility for understanding our 
economic system and functioning, 
and for working for its perpetua- 
tion must be thoroughly recognized 
and accepted. Only by so doing can 
he feel confident that his economic 
position will continue to improve 
and the gains already made be pre- 
served. 

There are two things, in my opin- 
ion, which characterize the free 
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economy as we Americans have 
known it. In the first place, our 
economy is a dynamic one. It is 
dynamic because it is founded on 
individual initiative and resource- 
fulness. It is dynamic because it 
has been responsible for giving us 
the highest living standard in the 
world, and because its underlying 
philosophy has made possible our 
producing one-fourth of all the 
goods and services required 
throughout the world. 

In the second place, our dynamic 
economic system has within it the 
tendency toward instability. This is 
one of the elements which in the 
past has given us no little trouble, 
but it exists and has existed because 
of the very fact that a high stand- 
ard of living encourages such a ten- 
dency. Why? Because a high liv- 
ing standard makes possible the 
postponement of expenditures both 
by business and by individuals. Busi- 
ness can and does withhold addi- 
tional investments in capital goods 
(upon which increased production 
and employment depend) if the 
volume of consumption, either real 
or anticipated, does not promise a 
reasonable profit. And individuals, 
when enjoying a high living stand- 
ard, have greater choice as to what 
they buy and can, therefore, post- 
pone the purchase of a great many 
commodities. 

But much can be done to coun- 
teract the tendency of our economy 
toward instability and to take 
greater advantage of the dynamism 
which is so much a part of it. Much 
of this help can be forthcoming 
from the government, and it should 
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be the duty of all of us to press the 
passage of measures which will help 
stabilize our social and economic 
life. 

We should insist that the gov- 
ernment take immediate steps to 
overhaul our patched up tax struc- 
ture. We should insist that the gov- 
ernment plan for competition and 
not against it; that it promote new 
business ventures; that it do every- 
thing within its means to stimulate 
world trade; that it develop con- 
trols which will, more or less auto- 
matically, counteract giddy business 
booms and paralyzing depressions. 

There are many who are demand- 
ing in no uncertain terms that war- 
time restrictions now governing 
business be thrown to the four 
winds. Once that is done, they as- 
sert, all will be well. 

There are others whose thinking 
runs along opposite lines, who be- 
lieve that the government should 
impose even greater regulations and 
assume more responsibility. 

Both groups, in my judgment, are 
wrong, for the one would seek to 
dodge altogether such controls as 
are deemed necessary for the com- 
mon good, while the other would 
do away with the very stimulus 
which has made America what it is 
—free enterprise. Only measures 
which will utilize to the utmost the 
dynamic nature of our economy yet 
at the same time promote greater 
stabilization of those elements 
which have brought us trouble in 
the past and which, above all, will 
encourage the maximum use of the 
capabilities of all our citizens as 
individuals, should have our ener- 
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getic support. 

The point I wish to make as re- 
gards the future of our Negro pop- 
ulation is this: that unless the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise is 
maintained and given full oppor- 
tunity to bring about the high em- 
ployment so necessary if we are to 
avert economic chaos, the welfare 
not only of the Negro but of all 
groups will be gravely threatened. 

Racial bigotry and intolerance 
flourish where economic chaos and 
political upheaval exist. They thrive 
where unemployment runs amuck, 
where individual initiative and free- 
dom are subjected to the will of the 
state and where control is imposed 
from without. Race prejudice and 
discrimination lessen where more 
and more people are given the op- 
portunity to develop their own es- 
pecial talents and to attain higher 
and higher standards of living. 

It is quite true that in our quest 
for tolerance and understanding we 
are still a long distance from the 
goal. Yet there are encouraging 
signs that we are forging ahead, that 
we are on the march toward achiev- 
ing greater mutual respect and good 
will among people of divergent 
races, faiths, and views. But the 
progress which you and I so ar- 
dently hope may continue can do 
so only if our free society is main- 
tained, if economic security is made 
possible for all of our people who, 
thus freed from the bitter threat of 
unemployment and anxiety over 
their day-to-day living may work 
with renewed effort toward bring- 
ing about a truer understanding of 
one another. 
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{| In the Panama Canal Zone, gold and silver 
determine color and how a man lives 


Condensed from This Month 


By Ruth Siler 


OLD and silver are the ‘ac- 
G cepted symbols of beauty and 
wealth. But in the narrow 
stretch of land which divides 
the Americas and unites the oceans, 
gold and silver divide the people 
into first and second-class citizens. 
A long time ago in Panama this 
division into “gold roll’’ and “silver 
roll” was based on the skill of a 
work. an and the type of job he 
held. Technicians and foremen were 
paid in gold. They were the whites 
from the United States—the men of 
gold. The laborers were West In- 
dian Negroes—the men of silver. 

Today this distinction of skill no 
longer matters. The color line alone 
is left. It forms the basis for a pat- 
tern of discrimination which per- 
meates every facet of life in the 
Canal Zone and is carried over into 
Panama itself. 

In Panama 83 per cent of the 
population is dark complexioned. 
Only 17 per cent is pure white. A 
policy of racial discrimination there 
is simply a policy of discrimination 
against the entire native population, 


with all its social, economic, psy- 
chological and political implications, 

And although, the Panamanians 
are very sttong numerically, they 
have no way of arousing public 
opinion ; they cannot organize ; they 
cannot protest individually without 
incurring the danger of being fired 
or jailed; no one will speak for 
them and there is no one to listen 
when they do speak. Yet, if they 
failed to fulfill their duties, the 
Panama Canal would cease to func- 
tion. 

The Canal Zone is a pretty place. 
The avenues stretch wide and hand- 
some in the shade of palm trees. 
Clean, white, small houses line them 
on both sides. 

A man bends down to drink from 
a public water fountain. His shirt 
clings to his back like a wet rag, 
and prespiration makes a silver cover 
for his skin. A white man yells: 

“Hey, you!” 

The man straightens up. His skin 
is brown, his hair black and curly, 
his face flat. 

“You,” the white man yells again, 
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and 


“you can’t drink here, this is gold 
roll only.” 

“But, sefior,”’ the little man says 
in his best English, “I drive truck 
four hours in sun...” 

“Why, you...” then follows a 
string of obscenities, “you get out 
of here, or else,” and he swings his 
fists. The little man is off in a hurry. 

This story is true. It is a charac- 
teristic example of human relation- 
ships in the Canal Zone, based on 
the division between gold and silver 
roll. 


The division refers to classifica- 


tion of jobs, rates of pay, living 
quarters, hospital facilities, vaca- 
tions, pensions and disability com- 
pensations, tenure of jobs, the right 
of changing employment, recreation 
facilities, libraries, schools, play- 
grounds, drinking fountains — in 
short, every phase of life. 

Gold roll is for white Americans. 
(Since the labor shortage created by 
the war, white South Americans, 
especially Panamanians, have also 
been admitted.) Silver roll is for all 
colored workers, from light brown 
to deepest black. 

A mother of six saw her family 
torn in two because three of her 
children had very light complexions 
while the other three were a deeper 
shade of brown. They were rele- 
gated to different worlds. They 
couldn’t live near one another, 
couldn’t visit each other. 

No contact between white and 
colored is possible, except on the 
job, where the white foreman rules 
his colored workers in an atmos- 
phere of lawlessness and brutality. 
Of the total population of about 
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45,000 in the Canal Zone, about 
13,000 are whites, i.e. gold roll. Of 
the remaining 32,000, the great 
majority are British West Indians. 
They did most of the manual work 
on the canal, mainly because they 
were used to the climate and their 
language was English. 

To this day, whenever a new 
project is opened, or when there is 
a labor shortage, workers are re- 
cruited by United States agents in 
Jamaica and imported into the Canal 
Zone. These workers are, on the 
whole, well trained and some of 
them are highly skilled. In Jamaica 
they have the opportunity to go to 
vocational schools and quite a few 
are engineers, pharmacists, doctors 
trained in England, who come to 
work in the Canal Zone only be- 
cause that is where the jobs are. 

Everybody who wants to work 
in the Canal Zone must have an 
eligibility card which is issued by 
the Central Labor Office in Balboa. 
The most important entry on that 
card is that which appears in the 
space marked “‘color.” That entry 
determines a man’s rating. 

There are two kinds of jobs 
steady jobs on the docks, at the 
locks, or any other permanent in- 
stallations in the Zone, and jobs on 
construction work in and around 
the Zone. The silver roll employees 
do the work for which their train- 
ing, ability and experience fit them, 
but they receive neither the classi 
fication nor the pay that should go 
with it. 

In one case, a silver roll employee 
was working as head bookkeeper in 
one of the offices, but was classified 
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as “‘office help” at the special rating 
of $90 a month. The chief clerk, a 
white American, whose only job 
was to supervise the office, was earn- 
ing $250 a month. In another case, 
three girls were sitting in a row, typ- 
ing. One was white, the other two 
colored. The white girl was classi- 
fied as clerk, at $200 a month, the 
other two were “‘office help’’ at $50 
a month. 

In a silver roll commissary col- 
ored men worked as butchers. They 
were classified as “meat cutters,” at 
$60 a month, while the white butch- 
ers, doing exactly the same work, 
earned $250 and $300 a month. On 
every job, on every level, the story 
is the same. 

The average monthly wage of 
silver roll employees is between 
$47.50 and $65. Anything above 
that, up to a maximum of $100, is 
classified as a ‘‘special rating,’’ and 
such cases are rare. The ayerage 
hourly rate is between 23 and 28 
cents. Eight hours constitute a work- 
ing day, but there is no overtime 
pay for overtime work. 

Gold roll salaries range from 
$200 to $400 a month. Gold roll 
employees are entitled to two 
months’ vacation a year with pay. 
But it was only recently that silver 
roll employees managed to secure a 
two-week vacation with pay. 

The only reason for which a gold 
roll employee can ever be fired is a 
criminal offense. If he is particularly 
inept at one job he is transferred in 
grade to another. If he wants to quit, 
or if he is utterly useless, he resigns. 
No stigma is attached, and he is free 
to do as he pleases. 
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If a silver roll employee wants to 
change jobs, he has to get clearance. 
This clearance is a slip of yellow 
paper on which is marked the name 
of the employee, the duration of his 
employment, capacity, performance 
and—his behavior. 

If a man has a personal argument 
with his foreman, he runs the risk 
of being fired and, of course, his 
clearance slip will be unfavorably 
marked. If he tries to better his 
conditions; if he asks for higher 
wages; if he organizes his fellow 
workers or takes part in any organi- 
zation, he runs the same risk. And 
if his clearance is not perfect, he 
cannot get another job either in the 
Canal Zone or with any other outfit 
working for the United States Gov- 
ernment. And since most workers 
in the Canal Zone are not Panaman- 
ians, U. S. jobs are the only jobs 
open to them. 

All Canal Zone and construction 
work employees are provided with 
housing, at their own cost. Gold 
roll housing consists of ordinary 
one or two-family houses. The 
houses in “‘silvertown” are small 
also, but a lot more people have to 
live in them. 

All workers in the Canal Zone 
are entitled to buy food at the com- 
missaries. There are separate com- 
missaries for gold and silver roll. 
No limit is set on the amount of 
purchases made by gold roll em- 
ployees, but those on silver roll get 
only four credit books, at $7.50 
each, a month. 

About half the men on construc- 
tion work live in camps on their job 
and eat in mess halls. Silver roll 
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workers are charged 50 cents a day 
for a cup of black coffee and two 
slices of bread for breakfast; three 
corned beef or sausage sandwiches, 
water and an occasional banana 
make up the lunch. Dinner consists 
of rice with sauce, and sometimes 
beef stew. 

If a silver roll employee makes a 
little extra money he can get a gold 
roll meal ticket, at one dollar a day. 
It entitles him to an egg for break- 
fast, and roast beef or pork chop or 
fish for dinner, in addition to his 
regular rations. 

Apart from being absolutely in- 
sufficient nourishment for working 
men, the food is badly prepared. If 
anybody complains, he is fired. So 
the men must supplement their food 
in the local restaurants. 

This is the monthly budget of the 
silver roll worker in the Canal Zone: 
salary $47.50 to $65; rent $6 to 
$12; food about $30 in the com- 
missaries alone. That leaves him be- 
tween $11.50 and $23 a month on 
which to take care of himself and 
his family. It cannot be done, and 
it isn’t done. 

But there is the National Lottery 
of Panama. Upon this gamble, and 
upon all the other semi-legal and il- 
legal lotteries and number games 
that flourish with profuse fecundity, 
depend the silver roll workers in 
the Canal Zone, their families and 
their fellow sufferers outside the 
Zone. 

Sunday is the great day, the day 
on which the winning numbers are 
announced. Some people win any- 
where from $50 to $10,000. Some 
win enough to leave their employ- 
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ment and go into business, or to go 
back to their home country and buy 
farms and settle down. As little as 
30 cents will buy a share in a num- 
ber, and the people buy their num- 
bers Sunday after Sunday for years, 
living on their hopes. 

The stores run their own lotteries. 
A dollar a week will hold a number, 
and if that number doesn’t win in 
50 weeks, its owner gets 75 per cent 
credit for the money he paid to the 
store. If it does win, he gets mer- 
chandise for the amount he won. 
This is the only way in which people 
earning $50 a month can acquire 
decent furniture, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, linens, clothes. 

But these blessings boomerang in 
the end. They affect the pension 
rights of the workers. Gold roll 
employees are entitled to one-third 
of their salaries upon retirement. 
Silver roll employees have no pen- 
sion rights at all, but each year, 
after eleven years of service, they 
are entitled to another dollar a 
month disability compensation, up 
to a maximum of $25. 

If a man has worked in the Canal 
Zone for 40 years—and those who 
came to build the canal and stayed 
have now been working there that 
long—and if he is not strong or 
healthy enough to work any longer, 
he is entitled to receive disability 
payments. However, before he gets 
anything, an investigator from the 
Central Labor Office comes around 
to his home to take an inventory. 
If he finds good furniture, a radio, 
a refrigerator, their value is de- 
ducted from the disability payments. 

The more a worker has, the less 
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compensation he gets. If he tried to 
live decently, no matter how long 
he served, his compensation is re- 
duced to as little as $5 a month, 
and he becomes a pauper overnight. 

Another scourge of old age for 
silver roll workers is the repatria- 
tion law fixed by treaty between 
Panama and the United States. It 
allows only people working in the 
Canal Zone to live there. Those 
who leave the employ of the United 
States authorities are not allowed 
to immigrate into Panama proper. 

Thus, a man who has worked and 
lived in the Canal Zone for 40 years, 
who has his family and his friends 
there, who has no other home than 
Panama, may be put on a boat and 
shipped back to a country he has 
long forgotten. Or if a man dies, his 
family is sent back to a place none 
of them has ever seen. 

As for the white people, from the 
humblest clerk to the top executive, 
they exist in a rarified social atmos- 
phere to which they could never 
aspire in the United States. And 
since the law sets them apart and 
gives them special privileges, they 
feel justified in regarding the rest 
of the people as something less than 
people. 

Among the colored workers, or- 
ganization of unions has so far been 
impossible. Sporadic strikes occur 
all the time, but they are ineffec- 
tual. The clearance system makes 
blacklisting automatic, and the law 
requiring the repatriation of all 
those not working in the Zone has 


so far been 100 per cent successful 
in breaking up all efforts at union- 
ization. 

In 1938, the National Maritime 
Union was trying to organize in the 
Canal Zone: It claimed that the 
low wages there were hurting the 
workers in the United States. In 
New York harbor, for instance, 
cargoes would be thrown into ships 
in any old way and in the shortest 
possible time, said the union, to be 
sorted out in Panama at 29 cents an 
hour for each worker. 

Local organizers in the Canal 
Zone went to work and were suc- 
cessful in getting the people inter- 
ested in the union. They met outside 
the Zone, but their meetings were 
broken up anyway and the organ- 
izers were run out of the country. 
A ruling was passed that the Wag- 
ner Act did not apply in the Canal 
Zone. The workers continued under 
the old conditions. 

But the fight in the Canal Zone 
is not basically between workers 
and employers. It is a fight of peo- 
ple of the non-white races against 
a legally authorized policy of ruth- 
less exploitation and suppression on 
the basis of color alone. The largest 
section of the population is classified 
by law as second rate, and deprived 
of human rights and dignity by au- 
thority of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The solution to the problem is 
simple and obvious. Gold roll and 
silver roll must be abolished. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Army officer feels more modern Uncle Toms 
needed to get better break for Negro in South 


Call Uncle 


By Lt. Col. John H. Sherman 


ably by now (age 58) would 

have been so irritated and ex- 

asperated by decades of sense- 
less discriminations and injustices 
as to make me both bitter and short- 
sighted. Being an Anglo-Saxon, I 
can only write what I would do if 
I could have my own past experi- 
ences and present judgment coupled 
with a tropical skin instead of a 
bleached one—which of course, un- 
der our present anti-American social 
conditions, would be so completely 
impossible. 

If I were a Negro I would have 
the same loyalty to my Negro an- 
cestry that I now have to my Anglo- 
Saxon. I believe in being what I 
am, and not aping something else. 
The best welfare of the world, I 
believe, lies in the perpetuation and 
further development of the partic- 
ular characteristics of each of its 
races. We are all different, and each 


G: I WERE a Negro I prob- 


LT. COL. JOHN H. SHERMAN was 
commander of the 14th engineer train- 
ing group, is now a control officer at 
Letterman General Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. In November, 1944, he was called 
on to give a lecture to 300 new white 
officers who refused assignments to work 
with Negroes and requested transfers. 
His lecture after that became required 
reading in the army for every officer 
assigned to duty with Negro troops. 


race should be the pride and joy of 
those in it. Therefore I should re- 
gret all tendencies toward racial 
amalgamation, equally as much as I 
would regret all tendencies toward 
racial discrimination. 

I would keep myself constantly 
reminded that the day is past where- 
in any minority group can hope to 
improve its lot by agitation and vio- 
lence—in this or any other land. 
Present-day progress is by peaceful 
evolution: we look backward to 
honor revolutionaries. So I would 
always throw my weight against agi- 
tation and against everybody and 
everything which puts stress upon 
frictions or fosters the trouble-hunt- 
ing forms of discontent. 

I would keep myself reminded 
that a minority of ten per cent can- 
not hope to compel the majority by 
any means other than the compul- 
sion of a friendly persuasion, so I 
would oppose that section of the 
Negro press which so insistently 
carries a chip on the shoulder. 

I would live my life where ] 
could help my own people—not 
run away to where I could escape 
their problems. I know that I am 
genuine on this, because that has 
been my rule of life as a white man. 

To this end I would stay in the 
South where the salvation of my 
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people must be worked out in the 
land of their adaptation and the cli- 
mate of their nature. And I would 
try to adapt myself to the needs of 
my people in my section. This 
would mean remembering that only 
a relatively few sections of the South 
are now ripe for the leadership of 
Negroes who with quiet confidence 
will assume and carry the full dig- 
nity and responsibility of truly un- 
restricted citizenship. Most of the 
South still is in that backward con- 
dition in which the best interest of 
the Negro community demands that 
its leaders be, for the present, ‘“Un- 
cle Toms.” 

If my community happened to be 
in one of those backward sections, I 
would be an Uncle Tom as the 
means of getting better schools for 
my children and a better break for 
my neighbors. Being an Uncle Tom 


would not be any tougher than be- 
ing a ‘‘Nigger-lover” has been. 

If that should bring me the criti- 
cism of colleagues located in more 
fortunate sections, I would try to 
remember that Booker T. Washing- 
ton was the greatest Uncle Tom of 
his time while doing the most good; 
and I would ceaselessly remind my- 
self that “He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city.” 

Finally, I would try to be impar- 
tially tough on all misbehavers, and 
to have no sympathy for those who 
discredit my race. Particularly, I 
would never permit myself to be 
drawn into even the appearance of 
upholding or defending discredit- 
able individuals or groups merely 
because of their happening to be 
Negro, believing as I do that dis- 
crimination for, is just as bad as dis- 
crimination against. 


Last Of he Africans 


THE LAST SURVIVOR of the last shipload of African natives 
brought to this country to be sold into slavery was Cudgo Lewis, 
who died in 1935 in Afficky Town, Alabama. He and 115 other 
Dahomans constituted the cargo aboard the S. S. Clothilde, which 

~arrived in Mobile Bay in August 1859. Freed five years later by 
the Emancipation, they built this village where most of their 
descendants are living today. 


Ralph Goodman, True 


| Veteran sandhog has tangled with 
death ten times in New York tunnels 


SANDHOG 


With ten 


lives” 


Condensed from 
New York Mirror 


‘ By Sidney Fields 


Ray Merriman has had 10 

close calls. Most ef them 

would have killed any other 
man. 

The Negro sandhog always car- 
ries his battered little Bible while 
working on the new tunnel, 125 
feet under the East River between 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. Merri- 
man is an ordained minister. In the 
tunnel, he is a heading foreman, 
and there are two other ministers 
and the bishop of a missionary sect 
in his gang. None of the rough 
sandhogs curse in front of him. 

The Rev. Merriman preaches once 
every two weeks now. When he 
gets his own church this Fall he'll 
continue his sandhogging .. . “I 
want to be a preacher like Paul. 
Work at my trade every day and 
preach on Sunday.” 

Merriman started studying for 
the ministry twenty years ago, gave 
it up. 


Ge: 25 YEARS as a sandhog, 


“But three years ago I got the 
call, and I must do it now.” 

He was ordained last April. 

Down in the hole, where “you 
can’t tell Winter from Summer, or 
night from day,”” Merriman and his 
gang can’t work more than two 
hours at a stretch. They rest for 
four, and go back for two more. 
About twenty Brooklyn sandhogs 
get the bends each month anyway. 
They have to face the danger of 
sudden fires, blasts, and blind stag- 
gers, among other things. Merri- 
man has had the bends twice in his 
career. 

“It lasts three or four days. But 
the soreness lasts indefinitely. I’ve 
seen men with bends who keeled 
over and died on the way from the 
hole to the hog house.” 

The hog house is where the men 
change their clothes, talk, rest, and 
gamble between shifts. 

A heading foreman handpicks his 
own gang. They follow the huge 
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shield that inches its way through 
the river bottom, and put the huge 
semi-circular steel plates in place... 

“We're snailing along. About 
nine feet a day. Cars should be 
rolling through by 1949, and we 
should hole through and meet the 
New York sandhogs by next 
March.” 

The first man to hole through col- 
lects the huge “kitty’’ now piling 
up, and is crowned king of the 
sandhogs at a big ceremony. 

Any sandhog has to be a step 
ahead of himself to keep alive. A 
foreman has to keep two steps 
ahead. One week a one-ton head 
plate got loose and the men were 
under it. Merriman got a cable, 
put a jack under the plate, and eased 
it into place. Before that, one sand- 
hog was killed when a 500 pound 
gravel pan dropped on his head. He 
was only a few feet behind Merti- 
man... 

“Down here you can lose an arm 
or a leg or your life so quick you'd 
never notice it.” 

The blast that killed five men in 
the Lincoln Tunnel just missed 
Merriman and his gang by a half 
hour. 

“The gang that relieved us got 

Once he fell 75 feet, but his boot 
caught on a big steel pin, spread- 
eagled him, and he was unhurt. In 
the Holland Tunnel job he fell 45 
feet on his stomach, hit the side- 
walk, got up, and walked away. An- 
other time he slipped, broke the 
lamp he was carrying, and his 
clothes caught on fire. Others beat 
the flames out. In the Lincoln Tun- 


nel he picked up a 240-volt high- 
tension wire. 

“I screamed so hard they heard 
me above and pulled the switch. 
Not even burned.” 

Working on the Flatbush Sewer 
and the Eighth Avenue Subway 
huge falling wood blocks hit him 
on the head and body. And he’s had 
a 1,700-pound plate resting on his 
finger. 

“Just dis-shaped it. That's all.” 

He climbed a ladder with 75 
sticks of dynamite once, and a swing- 
ing cable caught the ladder, dropped 
Merriman and dynamite into a big 
swinging bucket. He calmly sig- 
nalled the engineer to hoist him 
down. After the fire in the Mid- 
town Tunnel the tunnel was flooded. 
Merriman and a few sandhogs went 
in on a raft. The raft overturned, 
and Merriman spent 15 minutes in 
the water. He can’t swim. 

In the Holland Tunnel he spent 
two hours in a lock filled with ce- 
ment and lime, kept moving around 
so the cement wouldn’t set. It was 
up to his chin. He was burned 
badly. 

Merriman never interferes in the 
gambling, or fighting, or cussing 
above ground. But if any of his 
men curse in the hole, he tells them 
to find another gang. 

His favorite text is ‘The Spotless 
Justice.” On his 1933 Ford there’s 
a plate which reads: “What would 
Jesus do?”’ He installed a 1937 
motor in his car himself. 

“When you tell a man he’s doing 
wrong that’s preaching. You don’t 
have to be in a pulpit to preach.” 


Jim 


By Chatwood Hall 


USSIA’S crack express train 
—the Red Arrow—was stand- 
ing in the Moscow station, 
steam up, ready for its daily 
dash 375 miles northward to Lenin- 
grad. Leaving time was 00:01 
(which means one minute past mid- 
night in Europe). 
My ticket called for Lower 18 in 
a two-berth compartment on the 
Wagon Lit (sleeping car). The 
porter had politely conducted me to 
my compartment, Number 24, when 
I arrived at the train at 11:30. (All 
Russian sleeping cars are of two 
and four berth compartment type.) 
I settled down, lit my pipe, spread 
the evening newspaper on the small 
table attached to the window and 
began reading. 
Ten minutes later the porter ap- 


CHATWOOD HALL was the only 
Negro correspondent with the Soviet 
army during World War II. 


peared at the door with two suit- 
cases. After placing them in the 
compartment, he withdrew, reveal- 
ing outside the door in the corridor 
a somewhat portly, middle-aged 
white matron about to enter the 
compartment. Her eyes fell on me. 

“Are you in here?” she de- 
manded, in unmistakable American 
English. 

“I think so, Madame,” I replied. 

“Then, there must be some mis- 
take!’ she retorted, seeming to 
grow redder in the face with each 
word. 

“Let us compare tickets, then,” I 
replied, as I opened my billfold and 
withdrew my ticket. I read it to 
her: “Compartment 24, Lower 18.” 

She hurriedly found hers, and 
there it was in black and white: 
Compartment 24, Upper 17. 

“Good gracious, something has 
to be done right away about this! I 
will see the conductor,” she fumed, 
as she hurried down the corridor 
seeking the conductor. 

Inasmuch as most visiting for- 
eigners ride this particular train be- 
tween Moscow and Leningrad, the 
conductor spoke several foreign lan- 
guages, including English. 

Within a few minutes she hur- 
riedly returned with the conductor 
confident that she would now “get 
something done about this’”—that 
is, get ME thrown out. 

“This man is in here!” she in- 
dignantly blurted at the conductor, 
pointing her finger at me. 

“What of it, Madame? I don’t 
understand,” replied the conductor, 
a graying veteran railroader whose 
skin was white like hers. 
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“What do you mean you don’t 
understand? Can't you see that 
THAT man is in this compart- 
ment?!"’ she exploded at the un- 
ruffled conductor. 

“Will you both let me see your 
tickets, please?” asked the conduc- 
tor. 

“This gentleman’s ticket is in or- 
der, and so is yours, Madame,” 
stated the conductor, handing the 
tickets back. 

“Then you will have to give me 
another compartment,” demanded 
the now nonplussed but still sput- 
tering matron. 

“Madame, this train never has 
any unoccupied compartments or 
empty berths. There is nothing I 
can do,” replied the conductor, as 
he departed down the corridor, 
leaving the matron fuming. 

Turning her wrath from the con- 
ductor toward me, the matron asked 
sharply: “Aren't you from Amer- 
ica?” 

“What has that got to do with it, 
Madame? We are not in America 
now, we are in Russia,” I replied 
politely but firmly. 

Whereupon, she dragged her lug- 


gage from the compartment, and I 
saw no more of her. I thought she 
had got off the train. 

When twenty minutes later the 
conductor came into the compart- 
ment to punch my ticket, he said to 
me: ‘Sir, I told her I didn’t under- 
stand; but I understood fully.” 

“Did the ‘lady’ get off the train?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he answered. ‘There is 
an American woman with her hus- 
band in a compartment down the 
corridor. The matron asked the por- 
ter to get her an extra mattress and 
pillow. She is sleeping on the floor 
in their compartment.” 

We both smiled. 

I slept very comfortably that 
night, with a compartment all to 
myself, although I had paid for on- 
ly one-half of it. 

But, as it is said, the woman must 
have the last word. Next morning 
as we were getting off in Leningrad, 
the matron, while passing the open 
door of “our” compartment, said 
out loud to her companions, evi- 
dently for my benefit: “This is a 
hell of a country!” 


ABOR, particularly the Con- 

f ) gress of Industrial Organiza- 

tions, has waged a strenuous 

fight for enactment of fair 

labor practice legislation by the 

Congress. Likewise, we have taken 

forthright positions on related mat- 

ters such as the vicious poll tax 

system which prevails in some 
Southern states. 

Business on the other hand has 
taken no such forthright position in 
the Negro’s side of these impor- 
tant questions. It might therefore 
be extremely simple to say that la- 
bor is far ahead of business in cham- 
pioning the Negro’s cause. I be- 
lieve, of course, that labor is more 
fair to the Negro, but I do not be- 
lieve that spokesmen for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
should permit themselves to become 
demagogic in making the assertion. 

It is one thing to fight for a prin- 
ciple but quite another to put that 
principle into effect after it has been 
obtained. In other words I am 
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By Philip Murray 


thinking of the time when FEPC 
will be a functioning government 
agency and the poll tax will have 
been abolished. The real job of 
insuring justice to the Negro can- 
not be undertaken until those two 
things happen. Then the test will 
come. 

The fight for FEPC and against 
the poll tax must go on and I am 
confident that the Negro will have 
the continued support of organized 
labor in the campaign. At the same 
time, I believe, we should be con- 
sidering now ways and means to 
effectuate the benefits that such 
needed legislation will confer on the 
Negro. This means that we must 
expand educational work among 
union members so that an army of 
informed rank-and-file members 
will be trained and standing by to 
put these laws into active effect. 

We have seen laws passed in by- 
gone days and we have seen those 
same laws fall into disuse. There 
is nothing particularly new in such 
occurrences. On occasion employers 
have signed excellent labor contracts 
which have turned out to be in- 
effective because the union itself” 
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was unprepared to make such con- 
tracts work. 

I am not recording here a lack of 
confidence in the organized labor 
movement. I am merely making the 
point that organized labor must be 
prepared to undertake the job of 
enforcing such legislation, and when 
I say organized labor I mean Negro 
members as well as white members. 

Our Negro members will carry a 
tremendous responsibility in days to 
come. There is no difference be- 
tween whites and Negroes on the 
score of false prophets who arise in 
the ranks of both. Some of these 
false prophets in the ranks of both 
races are motivated by personal po- 
litical ambitions, some are motivated 
by malice and others have no mo- 
tivation at all but simply a lack of 
understanding. We must be on 
guard against all of them. 

There are white men throughout 
the United States who have never 
encountered discrimination in em- 
ployment and they have never had 
difficulty in casting their ballots. 
These people are totally unaware 
that other white men in the South 
encounter discrimination in employ- 


HERE IS very little differ- 

} ence in the degree of anti- 
Negro bias practiced by em- 
ployers and labor, but on the 

whole I believe that business has 
shown more justice and fairness in 
dealing with Negroes and other 
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ment and are deprived of their elec- 
toral franchise through operation of 
the poll tax laws. 

There are Negroes, too, who by 
virtue of their occupations encoun- 
ter no discrimination in employ- 
ment. Proportionately, of course, 
they are lesser in number than are 
the whites, but nevertheless they re- 
quire enlightenment as to the real 
objective of fair employment legis- 
lation. Similarly we find Negroes 
who have the ballot in the North 
taking a dim view of the fight 
against the poll tax. This is not 
an indictment of uninformed whites 
and Negroes; it is an indictment of 
those of us who falter in our efforts 
to spread the gospel of economic 
and political equality. 

My frank opinion is that labor 
cannot yet make out a full case for 
itself of being more fair to the Ne- 
gro than is business. I will say, 
however, it is my firm conviction 
that organized labor has infinitely 
stronger intentions of being fair to 
our Negro fellow-workers on every 
level throughout the American so- 
cial structure. 


By Phil S. Hanna 


minority workers. 

I say this, fully conscious of nu- 
merous instances where employers 
have openly maintained discrimi- 
natory hiring policies. Such poli- 
cies are certainly regrettable; they 
are to be criticized and condemned 
as undemocratic and inconsistent 
with American ideals. 
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But labor unions have clearly 
been the worst offenders. There 
are unions whose principal objective 
is to keep the available jobs in a 
given industry for their present 
members. That is monopoly and 
such unions can be expected to dis- 
criminate against Negroes as well as 
others who wish to compete for the 
monopolized jobs. 

Most unions today oppose racial 
discrimination, but too often pas- 
sively or half-heartedly. It is the 
minority of powerful craft unions 
that openly practice various types of 
discrimination with which we are 
primarily concerned here. Unions 
like the International Association of 
Machinists, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen specifically 
exclude Negro members by special 

color bars written into their by-laws. 

Others like the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers have kept 
Negroes out of the fields over which 
they have jurisdiction by tacitly 
agreed upon union policies. 

Finally there are a number of na- 
tional and international unions 
which accept Negro members but 
organize them into Jim Crow locals. 
Notable among this group are the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
the Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association and the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers. 
Such unions maintain a dangerous 
double standard for black and white 
workers that violate the whole tradi- 
tion of a free labor movement. 
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Thus the color bar as practiced by 
so many trade unions is a much 
more pernicious thing than the dis- 
crimination that admittedly exists 
in certain areas of industry. Where 
employers discriminate they do out 
of a short-sighted, narrow-minded 
viewpoint or because they fear their 
white employees will refuse to work 
alongside Negro workers. Where 
unions discriminate it is due to 
either outright prejudice or a con- 
scious attempt to control the labor 
market and monopolize certain job 
opportunities for their white mem- 
bership. 

Employers have made impressive 
progress toward enlightened at- 
titudes concerning race. Wages be- 
ing so generally controlled by col- 
lective bargaining today the natural 
self-interest of every employer is to 
obtain workers who will render bet- 
ter than average service. The day 
when employers looked to the Ne- 
gto for cheap labor is rapidly pass- 
ing or has passed. 

Most employers have found out 
that sub-standard pay most often 
begets sub-standard production. To- 
day the machine does most of man’s 
work and tomorrow it will do more 
of it. In the great bulk of the fac- 
tories I visit, the question is neither 
color, race or sex. It is, rather, 
which applicant shows the greatest 
aptitude for the machine he is a 
candidate to operate. 

Another development of the 
1940’s is the readiness with which 
Negro businesses are patronized by 
the general public. An example 
thereof is to be found in Chicago 
near my office. It is an all-Negro 
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automobile repair shop. I began 
patronizing this shop by chance four 
years ago. Harry Johnson, the pro- 
prietor, keeps able Negro me- 
chanics, does expert work. His cus- 
tomers include some eighty to one 
hundred business men who, if color 


S BUSINESS or labor fairer to 
Negro? To CIO workers, 

schooled in industrial union- 

ism, this question appears mis- 
phrased. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations does not think in 
terms of fairness which in one sense 
carries with it a patronizing conno- 
tation. The CIO thinks in terms of 
equality. 

The record clearly shows that the 
CIO, along with other advanced 
segments of American labor, not 
only advocates equality for all its 
members, but also champions the 
right of every American, regardless 
of race, color, creed or national or- 
igin, to full and integrated partici- 
pation in all phases of American 
life. 

Organized business cannot say the 
same. 

In the long, hard fight for passage 
of the Fair Employment Practices 
Act, the heart of the struggle for 
Negro equality, labor has marched 
side by side with Negro and other 
Progressive organizations in urging 
its acceptance and testifying before 
national and state legislative hear- 
ings. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN wrote this ar- 
ticle before his untimely death in July. 
He was head of the CIO Political Action 
Committee. 
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were a consideration, would go to 
nearby competitors. But Harry gets 
the business, charging the same 
prices for service as his white and 
larger competitors nearby, because 


he gives superior service. 


By Sidney Hillman 


Long before the bill was intro- 
duced into Congress, the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee went on rec- 
ord in support of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committe. 
The original PAC program, drafted 
in 1944, clearly enunciates our posi- 
tion in calling for “legislation mak- 
ing the FEPC a permanent federal’ 
agency and repealing the poll taxes 
on all federal elections.” 

Even earlier than this, the CIO 
established its Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination. The commit- 
tee was empowered to combat racial 
intolerance within our ranks 
through a program of education. 
President Philip Murray told the 
sixth CIO constitutional convention, 
“The CIO has given strong support 
to the work of eliminating discrim- 
ination. It has urged full and 
prompt investigation of hearings in 
all situations where discriminatory 
practices have taken place.” 

Now that New York State, after 
much prodding by labor, does have 
an FEPC, labor does not intend 
merely to voice its approval; we in- 
tend to keep a careful check over 
the activities of such a commission 
to see that it becomes the active 
watchdog of minority rights and not 
confine itself to big talk and little 
action. 
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Not only in statements but in 
deeds has labor exhibited its deter- 
mination to secure equal treatment 
for Negro workers. The terrible war 
just ended offered ample evidence 
of our insistence upon breaking 
down the stupid and costly discrim- 
inatory bars to employment. Despite 
loud protests from some sections of 
business afraid to establish prece- 
dent and thus destroy the shiboleth 
about Negroes’ inferior skills, the 
CIO was instrumental: in pushing 
through the national policy of full 
utilization of all available man- 
power without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin. And no 
amount of unrest, as there was in 
regions where this policy clashed 
with existing social patterns, could 
shake this conviction. 

As we conduct our fight for an 
FEPC, we will not lose sight of the 
deeper, basic issue—that of full em- 
ployment—for it is our belief that 
only in the achievement of full em- 
ployment will we find the answer to 
the question of equality for Negro 
workers. Only when our economy 
provides jobs for all Americans 
willing and able to work—with 
labor, business, agriculture and gov- 
ernment pulling together—will the 
barriers which are raised highest 
when the labor supply is plentiful 
be lowered. 

The CIO recognizes that the 
problem of the Negro worker is 
identical with the problem of all 
workers, of whatever race. 

Certainly if we have learned any- 
thing from this war, we have 
learned that there is no such thing 
as a minority problem, as such. 


Economic discrimination against one. 


group, we have recognized and em- 
phasized repeatedly, operates against 
all workers. Workers with jobs 
have to pay for the members of any 
minority group who are on relief. 
And poor health, low living stand- 
ards, slums, ill-fed and ill-housed 
families and other evils of unem- 
ployment cannot be isolated. By 
waging its battle for equal treatment 
of Negroes, we know we defend all 
workers and the community. 

It would be blind and untruthful 
not to admit that some vestiges of 
discrimination unfortunately still 
remain in the labor movement, par- 
ticularly in the craft unions. But 
they are vestiges which must and 
will disappear as the need for united 
action becomes increasingly clearer 
and as workers are educated to real- 
ize that all are penalized by discrim- 
ination against any particular minor- 
ity. 

Discrimination within CIO 
unions is against the fundamental 
principles on which the CIO was 
founded and developed. These anti- 
discrimination principles are ours 
because of strong conviction and 
practical reasons. 

A recent survey of the CIO de- 
partment of research and education 
revealed that all ClIO-affiliated in- 
ternational unions provide that there 
be no restrictions on admission be- 
cause of color, sex or creed. All 
members have equal voting rights. 
There are no Jim Crow laws in CIO 
unions. This is in accordance with 
the CIO constitution which asserts 
that the CIO was organized “to 
bring about the effective organiza- 
tion of the working men and 
women of America regardless of 
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race, creed, color or nationality.” 

This is labor’s record. 

What does business show for it- 
self? Have we seen employers 
swarm into legislative hearings to 
demand passage of an FEPC? We 
have not. In many cases they have 
given strong, albeit sub-rosa, sup- 
port to the opponents of FEPC. 
Have we seen employers voluntarily 
open their doors to Negro workers 
and offer equal opportunities for ad- 
vancement? Only in rare instances. 
In fact, it is no secret that some em- 


ployers use the Negro as a pawn in 
the game of pitting one group 
against another, a common business 
practice to weaken labor's strength. 
These short-sighted employers cling 
to and foster such practices among 
workers where they can, just as they 
cling to the unemployment pool and 
for the same reason—it effectively 
serves their purpose of keeping 
labor unorganized and wages down. 

Is business or labor fairer to the 
Negro? The record speaks for it- 
self. 


Blackface 


WHEN Lillian Hellman’s play, The Little Foxes, was produced 
in Moscow, a New Yorker who attended the performance was 
startled at seeing the role of the Negro butler played by a white 


actor who had tinted his skin. 


“I saw the show on Broadway,” 


the visitor told his guide. “The role was played by a Negro.” 
“In the Soviet Union there is no discrimination against Negroes,” 


the guide assured him. 


“The Negro role is being played by a 


white actor only because it happens that in the Soviet Union there 


is no Negro actor.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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{| Singing is an easy way to make a living 
star Pearl Bailey of ‘St. Louis Woman’ finds 


Condensed from Stage Pictorial 


ing musical show stopper this 

year is a young lady who thinks 

she can’t sing, so just lazily 
talks out her songs instead. 

Her name is Pearl Bailey and St. 
Louis Woman, where she stopped 
the show nightly singing Legalize 
My Name and A Woman's Preroga- 
tive, was her first Broadway show. 

Behind this first appearance is 
plenty of experience, especially for 
a girl who maintains that she is lazy. 
For over ten years she worked hard 
as a singer and dancer, with people 
thinking of her primarily as a dancer 
because of her brother, Bill Bailey, 
who is second only to Bill Robinson 
as the foremost dancer of his race. 
But Pearl always thought of herself 
as a singer and finally, when she 
flatly refused to dance any more, 
things began to break. 

This was about three years ago, at 
the end of the ten years of dancing 
and singing in vaudeville and some 


4 UST ABOUT the most excit- 


singing with bands—especially with 
Cootie Williams, who was the first 
to spot the talent in her easy, lazy 
voice. 

Pearl made her debut, if you can 
call it that, when she was fifteen. 
She went one afternoon to the Pratt 
Theatre in Philadelphia to meet her 
brother who was playing there. 
They quarreled about something 
and, leaving the theatre in a huff, 
Pearl found herself tangled in the 
line of would-be entertainers wait- 
ing for the theatre’s amateur night 
to begin. She would show her 
brother, she thought, and stayed in 
the line. On the stage she sang 
Poor Butterfly and danced a few 
steps. When the applause died 
down she had won the prize. Not 
only that, but she was hired to finish 
out the week as a paid entertainer. 

Pearl still likes vaudeville best, 
likes packing up every few days to 
move on somewhere else. The only 
thing that made her uneasy about 
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the success of St. Louis Woman is 
that it kept her in one place so 
long. About travel she is really su- 
perstitious for it was while traveling 
with the USO for two years that 
she made the greatest progress with 
her singing. Then she really quit 
being a dancer and became a full- 
time singer instead. Shortly after 
that her New York night club ap- 
pearances began, with patrons go- 
ing mad over the dead pan ease that 
covers the instinctive skill with 
which she puts over a song. 

A girl who thought she knew her 
own limitations, Miss Bailey held 
fast to the intimacy of night clubs, 
feeling her style would be killed by 
the size of a legitimate theatre or 
movie house. Then one day Cab 
Calloway called her. His singer, 
his ‘‘extra added attraction,’’ was 
sick. Would Pearl substitute—for 
only a couple of days? At the 
Strand she was as terrific as she was 
in night clubs and when Cab Callo- 
way went on tour she went with 
him. Temporarily back in night 
clubs she sang last summer at Ciro’s 
in Hollywood. There Harold Arlen 
and Johnny Mercer, who wrote the 


music and lyrics for St. Louis Wom- 
an, became her outstanding fans. 

The secret of Pearl Bailey’s sing- 
ing success is no secret at all. It’s 
that she is always herself. She does 
not practice her songs or even prac- 
tice singing. Gifted with the sort 
of mind that knows a song after 
hearing it only once, she just listens 
to a song and then drawls it out 
easily and naturally, taking it easy, 
having a good time doing it. 

Her greatest phonograph record 
success was a song written especially 
for her. Fascinated by her lazy style 
the composers listened to her night 
after night, then wrote the song 
called Tired. It’s a great song and 
connoisseurs feel that the record 
with Pearl Bailey singing it is as 
good as a record can be. 

But even so, the title isn’t right 
for Pearl Bailey. She isn’t tired. 
Everything she does she enjoys. It 
is just that she likes to do things the 
easy, effortless way. She says it 
herself—'‘singing is a lazy way to 
make a living.’’ But it is her way, 
and it leaves her plenty of time for 
the other things she likes to take it 
easy doing. 
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{| Monogamy makes misery, maintains Nigerian prince 
in argument for multiple marriage 


, MY FATH ER 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 
By Okechukwu Ikejiani 


AM ONE of my father’s 39 

children. My mother is one 

of his 16 wives. There has 

never been a divorce in our 
family, or a serious quarrel. 

And after a few years of observ- 
ing American-style love, marriage— 
and divorce—I cannot admit that 
Nigerians who marry several wives 
have anything to learn from West- 
ern civilization in matters of family 
harmony. However unenlightened 
multiple marriage may appear to 
Americans, it has this advantage— 
it works. 

Incredulous people have asked 

e: “But do you /ike your mother 
having to share your father's affec- 
tion and attention? Doesn't it mean 
that your father is practically a 
stranger?” 


PRINCE OKECHUKWU IKEJIANI 
of Nigeria is a medical scientist who has 
studied in Cambridge, New Brunswick, 
Chicago, Ann Arbor and Toronto. 


Answering in reverse order, no, 
it does not mean that my father is a 
stranger; and yes, I do feel happy 
that my father has other wives be- 
sides my mother. 

Why? For the same reason that 
any American boy likes his father 
to be rich, to be a “big shot,” to live 
in a nice home, to be a leader in the 
community, to have servants. 

The parallel is exact. There are 
several reasons why the majority of 
men in Britain’s largest protectorate 
have more than one wife. And the 
most important one is that a large 
family circle, consisting of many 
wives and many children, is re- 
garded in this part of Africa as the 
symbol of wealth and social pres- 
tige. 

Isn’t that a far more logical and 
reasonable cause for pride than a 
man’s ownership of a large house 
and car, and his ability to clip more 
coupons than his neighbor? 
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The last time I went home to Ni- 
geria for a visit, I tried to explain 
to my brother Okafo, a sociology 
student, about American domestic 
customs. He shook his head. “It 
seems to mé,” he said, ‘that mo- 
nogamy makes misery.” And, al- 
though as a scientist educated on 
this continent I have become a good 
deal of an American, I cannot help 
agreeing with Okafo on that point. 

Let’s take a couple of correspond- 
ing cases. An American boy begins 
to notice that his father is often 
away in the evenings. He asks his 
mother: ‘“Where does Dad go every 
night?” 

Drearily, with tears in her eyes, 
she replies: ‘You're too young to 
understand. Some day I'll tell you.” 
And when the son becomes “old 
enough to know,” the mother tells 
him the sad story about his father 
being enticed away from home by 
another woman. 

This often causes an impression- 
able boy to develop a complex that 
twists his whole outlook on mar- 
riage, sex, love, and human relations 
clear through life—and this isn’t 
even a real “broken home.” 

If a Nigerian boy were to ask the 
same question, his mother would an- 
swer proudly: “Ah, my son, your 
father is a man of much prestige 
and importance. For we are a large 
family—you have many mothers 
and I have many sisters.” 

That is how it works out—the 
wives of a man are not rivals; they 
are sisters who share the collective 
honor of being members of a large 
family group. 

My earliest recollections are of 
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having many playmates, all of them 
my brothers and sisters. We played 
together in the large compound 
dotted with the houses .of my fa- 
ther’s wives. We romped and 
squabbled and fought much as 
American children do in the parks 
and on street corners. However, 
there was a difference—there was 
no bullying among us, no ‘‘ganging 
up” on individuals or groups by an- 
other group, no long-drawn-out ri- 
valries. Certainly, if I ever felt 
myself wronged by a brother or sis- 
ter, there was no impulse to seek 
revenge by doing physical injury. 

And if I misbehaved to an extent 
needing punishment, any of my 
mothers could give it, and it would 
never have occurred to me to run to 
my own mother and complain. Even 
if I had, my mother would not have © 
taken my side. 

Until I was 12, I lived in my 
mother’s house. Because she was 
my father’s first wife, she had been 
mistress of her own house for a 
longer time than any of the other 
wives. It is the custom for the new- 
est wife to occupy the main house 
or “master’s house’”’ with her hus- 
band until she in turn is supplanted 
by still another wife. When wives 
move out, it means greater prestige 
for them, with a house and perhaps 
servants of their own. 

My mother’s oldest son was auto- 
matically my father’s heir, but my 
position and that of my mother’s 
younger children was no different 
from the children of later wives. 

When I was 12, I moved into a 
separate building along with all my 
brothers sisters who had 
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reached that age. We ate, slept, 
and studied together, and, although 
naturally my mother still was a 
“special person” to me, she was to 
have no-more control over my up- 
bringing. We were cared for by 
servants, and in the dormitory I 
learned the true meaning of family 
equality. 

For example, I was very fond of 
sweets, and my mother had been 
perhaps too generous in this respect. 
After the first night in the dormi- 
tory, I ran to my mother’s house. 
“How do you like it?” she asked. 

“Oh, very much,” I answered, 


“we have lots of fun. Can I have 
some cake and candy?” 
She shook her head. ‘‘No,” she 


said, ‘‘you are a member of the fam- 
ily now, and if I want to give you 
anything, I must do it through your 
father.” She explained that, to pre- 
vent favoritism toward any child, 
my father had to make them each an 
equal gift when one was to receive 
anything! 

The same rule applied to his 
wives. If he bought one a dress, a 


bit of jewelry, or a sewing machine, ° 


he had to buy exactly the same thing 
for all the others. 

Each wife takes a turn, lasting 
two weeks, at being her husband’s 
“one and only.” This aspect of 
marriage might cause bewilderment 
among American adolescents, but 
because Nigerian boys and girls are 
brought up in extreme innocence, 
it never occurred to me that there 
might be anything strange in the 
“rotation of wives.” 

During her two-weeks’ turn, each 
wife cooks for her husband, spends 
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the evening in his company, and in 
general plays the role of wife. She 
may cook in her own home or in the 
kitchen of the main house, and she 
always returns to her own home 
during the night. The youngest wife 
merely plays the role of a guest in 
the “big house” until her turn 
comes again. 

I am not trying to imply that all 
Nigerian wives are angels of family 
virtue and never have any disagree- 
ments. I found this out at an early 
age. 

One day I was playing marbles 
with my older brother Disu when 
the compound gate opened and a 
number of women trooped in. They 
were sisters, aunts, and cousins of a 
number of my father’s wives. From 
the compound houses the wives 
themselves converged on the mas- 
ter’s house. 

Disu grinned and winked at me. 
“I hope it means more candy and 
toys at harvest time,” he said. I 
stared at him, not understanding. 

“They are holding a family court 
on Mgbeke, father’s newest wife,” 
he explained. “If they make her 
pay five or ten shillings, they will 
use it to buy gifts to give us chil- 
dren at the harvest festival.” 

We crept to the big house after 
all the women had entered, and 
peered through a crack in the plank 
wall. Sure enough, the women were 
all sitting in a circle, facing Mgbeke, 
who could not have been more than 
17 or 18, and did not seem particu- 
larly upset at being the accused. 

Remi, one of my father’s older 
wives, was talking. “It makes us 
very sad to have to call this family 
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court,” she said, ‘‘but it is necessary 
for the family’s honor. Mgbeke un- 
fortunately has been found to giggle 
when she serves wine to young men 
who are guests of our husband. That 
is undignified.” 

All the women started talking, 
but stopped when my mother, the 
senior wife, held up her hand. “We 
will hear from our sister Mneama- 
ka,” she said. Mneamaka had be- 
come a “‘sister” to my mother and 
everyone else present by being an 
aunt of Mgbeke’s mother—so far 
do family relationships reach in 
Nigeria. 

“Tt is true,” said Mneamaka, 
“that giggling at one’s husband's 
friends is reprehensible. But do not 
forget that Mgbeke is young, and 
for one so young she is an excellent 
housekeeper. And remember, too, 
that she has brought much honor to 
your family in the form of kinfolk. 
Her father, Okeke, has seven broth- 
ers and five sisters. Her mother, 
Modukne, has six brothers and six 
sisters.” 

This argument appeared to im- 
press the court, and Mgbeke was let 
off with a five-shilling fine and a 
reprimand, and my brother and I 
crept back to our play. 

The triviality of the offense 
might appear to Westerners an ab- 
surd reason for bringing a wife be- 
fore a court. But I have listened to 
other sessions and never heard a 
wife accused of anything more seri- 
ous than gossiping, untidiness, or 
poor housekeeping. 

' For a wife to commit a more 
grievous sin against her husband 
and family—unfaithfulness, for ex- 
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ample—would be unthinkable. It 
would never enter her head. In the 
same way, for an unmarried girl to 
“go wrong” is almost unheard of. 
And there again the chief reason is 
“family.” 

Not only would a promiscuous 
girl find it impossible to get anyone 
to marry her, but her sisters, too, 
would be automatically removed 
from the list of eligibles. Conse- 
quently every girl is careful of her 
conduct. 

One day there was greater excite- 
ment in our family compound than 
I had ever witnessed, and soon ev- 
eryone knew what had happened. 
Idiong, my honored “senior broth- 
er” had decided it was time he was 
married. He was 17. 

He had simply gone to my 
mother and said: “I will take a wife 
if you will choose one for me.” 

For two weeks after that, behind 
the scenes and unsuspected by any 
of the younger generation, there 
had been great family palavers, with 
co-wives, aunts, cousins, and in- 
laws suggesting suitable brides. 
Each candidate had been checked 
for family background (and size of 
family, of course), health, and his- 
tory of insanity in the family. Fi- 
nally it was decided to make over- 
tures to Chukwuemeka and his wife, 
who had a daughter named Oyi- 
linne. 

On the day of “visitation” the 
whole family,, myself included, 
trooped out of the compound and 
up the hill to Oyilinne’s home. We 
bore gifts of Tombo, or palm wine, 
which was uncorked as soon as we 
had crowded into the house. 
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The conversation concerned ev- 
erything but the object of the visit 
—crops, weather, and politics. 
“Senior brother” didn’t say a word. 
He just sat there glancing surrep- 
titiously at Oyilinne. The girl, for 
her part, like any American miss 
whose future-in-laws were visiting 
her home, was making herself do- 
mestically useful, serving cakes and 
wine and tripping back and forth 
to the kitchen. 

Finally my father made a short 
speech. ‘‘My friends,” he said, “you 
may suspect why we are here. My 
oldest son would like your daughter 
Oyilinne for his first wife. We 
would be honored if you would con- 
sent.” 

The girl’s mother relayed the 
news to Oyilinne, who had made 
sure, out of maidenly modesty, to 
be in the kitchen when the matter 
came up. She lowered her eyes and 
blushed, but said nothing. That 
meant ‘‘yes.” Not that it would 
have made any difference if she had 
said “no,” for this was not a mar- 
riage between a boy and a girl, but 
between two families. 

After that, we all went home. 
The next step was the payment of 
the dowry. In this case, it was sim- 
ple, because my father, a district 
chief, king, or headman—call him 
what you will—was in fairly affluent 
circumstances. But if he had been 
a poor man, his son could not have 
married until the last cent had been 
paid to the girl’s parents. 

In this case the dowry was $200. 
The price varies from $100 to $300 
in various parts of Nigeria, depend- 
ing solely on the custom of the re- 


gion, and not at all on the financial 
standing of the persons involved. 

During the “engagement,” my 
brother and Oyilinne saw each other 
seldom, were never alone together, 
never had ‘“‘dates,” kissed, or made 
love. In fact, there is no. word in 
the language for “‘love’’ as distinct 
from “‘like’’ or “approve.” Come 
to think of it, there are few, if any 
words to indicate emotion between 
the sexes. 

There is no word for “jealousy” 
—only “envy”; none for 
—only “lust”; none for “darling” 
or other terms of endearment, al- 
though a man might call his wife, 
in company, “my baker of excellent 
pies.” 

Came the day of the wedding, 
and the excitement in our com- 
pound reached a new high. There 
was no ceremony. However, at my 
brother's house in our compound, 
all his young men friends and rela- 
tives gathered to drink wine, sing, 
dance, and eat. The same thing was 
going on at the girl’s house, with 
her girl friends as guests. 

Then, at nine o'clock that night, 
the climax came. 

Oyilinne, her friends, and her 
relatives formed a long procession 
and came to our compound. Wear- 
ing her most colorful costume, Oyi- 
linne was bedecked with all her 
necklaces and bracelets. Beside her 
walked her best girl friend, and be- 
hind her came her other friends and 
the family. Her male relatives were 
carrying all her possessions and 
wedding gifts—totaling consider- 
ably more in value than her $200 
dowry. 
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One man carried a new sewing 
machine. Two more staggered un- 
der the weight of a trunk supported 
between them. Others had boxes 
and bundles of clothes, pots, pans, 
and food. 

Just as in America, the route 
taken was lined by onlookers, the 
women exclaiming: “Isn’t she beau- 
tiful?” and “What wonderful pres- 
ents 

When the procession arrived, the 
gifts were heaped up in front of my 
brother’s house for relatives of both 
families to look over appraisingly, 
with appropriate comments. 

Then came more feasting and 
dancing—but not dancing as it is 
known here. The boys and girls did 
not touch each other, far less circle 
bodies with arms. They did not 
“sit out this one” to talk in dark 
corners. The party broke up in the 
early hours of the morning.” 

Then all the women of our com- 
pound sat back to await the day 
when Oyilinne would contribute 
her bit to the family prestige—by 
having a baby. They become wor- 
ried when a year had passed without 
any sign of a baby. 

Finally, Oyilinne called on my 
mother. “I think your son, my hus- 
band, is becoming restless,’ she 
said. “He is staying out at nights, 
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drinking with his men friends. | 
am sad that I have not borne a son 
to be his heir—I think he needs an- 
other wife.” She even suggested a 
suitable girl—and in due time the 
ceremony was repeated. 

I may have felt a twinge of jeal- 
ousy at my brother’s weddings, but 
only because he was the center of 
attraction, not because of his su- 
perior position as the heir. 

“Senior brother,” like all others 
in his position in Nigeria, has more 
responsibilities than privileges. He 
will inherit from my father not only 
his lands, houses, and money, but 
also the entire family, to care for as 
long as they live. 

I could go back to Nigeria to- 
morrow, settle down in the family 
compound, not do a stroke of work 
for the rest of my life, and be kept 
in comparative luxury by “senior 
brother.” He would not keep me 
through motives of charity, or for 
the sake of family sentiment, but 
would be proud to do it as a simple, 
natural privilege. 

For family, as I have said, is 
wealth and prestige, and the least 
worthy brother or in-law, by his 
very presence, is contributing to 
that wealth and _prestige—even 
though he contributes nothing else! 
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By Phil Moore leo 


HERE ARE two musicians 

} unions in practically every 

principal city in the country, 

except New York. One white 

and one colored. These two locals 

operate in the same jurisdiction and 

they get along just swell. That is, 

as long as the members stay in their 

own zones. These zones are set up 
more or less by the white locals. 

There have been occasions when 
colored bands have been hired by 
large white spots with all the best 
wishes of the white union. On the 
first or second working nights, stink 
bombs were tossed into the estab- 
lishments during the height of the 
evening’s business, and _ shortly 
thereafter the Negro band was 
tossed out. 

When a radio station that had an 
exclusive contract with a white local 
wanted to hire a Negro musician, 
the station had to clear the man 
through the white local. This con- 


PHIL MOORE is the well-known 
Negro band leader. He formerly worked 
for MGM as an arranger. 


ON THE 


BAND 
STAND 


dition exists in the motion picture 
industry, theatres, ballrooms and 
hotels. 

Whenever a man wants to get a 
job that pays decent money he has 
to be okayed by the white local. 

Negro musicians have been able 
to work some better-paying spots. 
The Cotton Club and Topsy’s in 
New York hired colored bands 
probably more for atmosphere than 
anything else. 

In California some of the smaller 
white joints used to hire Negro 
bands just about when they were 
ready to go into receivership. But 
if business picked up and the band 
asked for a little more money, they 
were let out and whites would be 
hired. Negro bands used to hate to 
see business do too well. 

In New York conditions are a 
little different. There is one local, 
Local 802, with a mixed member- 
ship of Negro and white musicians. 
There are even a few Negroes hold- 
ing minor offices and very capably 
too. 

Unfortunately these Negro offi- 
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cials are powerless to do anything 
about racial discrimination, There 
has been much discussion in the 
local concerning creating opportuni- 
ties for Negro members in the radio, 
picture and theatre industries 
around New York, but to date very 
little has been achieved toward this 
end. 

Specs Powell, one of the finest 
drummers in the game, holds a 
unique spot in the music industry 
today. He is the only Negro who 
is steadily employed by a radio net- 
work, He is at CBS. Eddie South, 
the violinist, is working on the staff 
band of WHN, an independent sta- 
tion. Around the U. S. there are no 
more than six or eight Negro musi- 
cians or small groups working 
steadily at small radio stations. 

Except for Herman Chittison, 
who plays piano in the background 
of a CBS show that is not spon- 
sored, and the pianist who accom- 
panies the Charioteers, there is not 
one Negro working steadily on any 
sponsored radio show. 

Thee are only two Negro musi- 
cians working for a movie company. 
There is only one Negro working 
with any consistency in the New 
York theatres. There are only two 
Class “A’’ night clubs, the Zanzibar 
and Cafe Society, that will hire 
Negro bands. 

Finally, there is not one Negro 
working with a major symphony or- 
chestea. 

Out of 20,000 or more Negro 
musicians in the U. S., are these 
the only men capable of handling 
first-class jobs? 

Eddie Barefield, an excellent reed 


man and arranger, was working oa 
the Basin Street program as long as 
it was a sustaining show. However, 
as soon as a sponsor was found, 
Eddie was excluded from the orches- 
tra. He was hited nearly four years 
ago by NBC for its staff band, pre- 
sumably as a token of racial democ- 
racy. 

The fact was that NBC's hiring 
Eddie was one result of a pretty 
successful campaign to get Negroes 
into the radio studios. Eddie worked 
well and was highly respected at 
NBC for three years and nine 
months. The other day he was fired, 
the excuse being to give a veteran 
his job back. This is just another 
instance of outright discrimination. 

There are only about three to five 
Class “A” spots, including night 
clubs, hotels and ballrooms in Amer- 
ica today that will employ a Negro 
band. There is no major Negro 
pianist or violinist—probably be- 
cause they refuse to play spirituals 
or boogie-woogie. There are only 
two or three major white jazz bands 
that will hire Negro musicians. 

What can be done about all this? 

Through organized propaganda 
Mr. Cigarette Company and Mr. 
Motion Picture Company should be 
boycotted and socked right in the 
moneybags. That's where they feel 
it most. 

Negroes don’t wish to be slapped 
on the back and patronized. The 
Negro in music, as in all fields, must 
have equality of opportunity. Given 
this basic equality as an incentive, 
he will be inspired to develop and 
enrich not only American music but 
all forms of American culture. 


Condensed from the book, 
“Impresario” 


It was a tender evening in Paris when impresario 
S. Hurok found the ‘voice of the century’ 


HOW | DISCOVERED 


By S. Hurok in collaboration with Ruth Goode 


RS. HUROK and I were 
1] strolling on the Champs- 

Elysees. It was one of those 

tender Paris evenings which 
are as much a part of the beloved 
city as the gaiety and the elegance, 
the good food and the good talk, 
the giddy chatter of the salons and 
the art galleries and the decorum of 
the Opera. 

It was an evening for sitting at a 
table in a side-walk cafe with one’s 
friends, for drinking in the easy 
leisure of Paris over a slowly emp- 
tying glass. 

We were only a few steps from 
our table when I saw on a pillar an 
afiche, half hidden, advertising a 
concert that night by “an American 
contralto.” I stopped and read it. 

“I think I'll just look in,” I said 
to Mrs. Hurok. 

“Oh, you! You're always ‘just 
looking in’ at something. I think 


S. HUROK is the well-known, Rus- 
sian-born impressario who has presented 
some of the finest musical artists in the 
world to the American public. 


I'll sit here and talk with our 
friends while you look in.” 

“I won't be long,” I promised. I 
left her comfortably settled at a ta- 
ble with the others, and went to the 
Salle Gaveau. 

The concert hall was not the big- 
gest in Paris, but it was full. I 
found a seat and waited. 

A tall, handsome Negro girl 
came out and walked with the grace 
of a queen to the curve of the piano. 
Her accompanist sat down; she 
nodded to him, closed her eyes and 
sang. 

Chill danced up my spine and my 
palms were wet. 

You who go to hear Marian An- 
derson today go prepared for an 
exalting experience. But I had gone 
in cold, and I was shaken to my 
very shoes. 

Ten years ago her voice was not 
the finished, the polished instru- 
ment it is today. But the same great 
heart was behind it, the same deep 
love and understanding for music 
as a language of the human spirit. 
Marian has added breadth and 
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scope to her musicianship as she 
has refined her vocal technique. 
She has never ceased to grow in her 
art, and she never will. But anyone 
who had ears to her then could hear 
the great future already present. 

The more was the wonder, there- 
fore, that she had been singing ob- 
scurely in her own land for seven 
years since she had won a hearing 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium. 

As soon as the group of songs 
was ended and I could decently 
leave my seat, I hurried up the aisle, 
and down the corridor that led 
backstage. 

Marian was talking in her velvety 
voice to her accompanist, Finnish 
Kosti Vehaanen, when I came in. I 
introduced myself, and her eyes op- 
ened wide. 

“Of course I've heard of Mr. 
Hurok,” she said. 

I wasted no time. “I want to 
present you in your own country,” 
I announced. 

“But I have an American man- 
ager,” she protested. 

I knew her American manager 
well. His is still, has been for 
many many years, one of the most 
respected names in the music busi- 
ness. 

“Have you a contract with him 
now?” 

And then it came out that she had 
a contract, which she had been car- 
rying about in her trunk for more 
than a year—unsigned. The story 
of her seven lean years in her own 
country had ended with a contract 
so disappointing that she had not 
been able to bring herself to sign it. 


September 


Since she had won the competi- 
tion for that Stadium concert in 
1926, Marian had been plodding 
a discouraging uphill road. Her 
manager had continued to book her 
with the same organizations for 
which she had sung before. She 
had had one Carnegie Hall recital 
in all the years. 

Once, in all this time, he had 
gone to hear her. She was singing 
a concert for an important organi- 
zation, sharing the program with 
the Hall-Johnson Choir. She is not 
certain to this day whether her man- 
ager had come to hear her or the 
choir. 

He came backstage that time, 
glowing enthusiastically. ‘I had no 
idea you were giving such pro- 
grams,” he confessed. From then 
on, he said, things would be very 
different for her. Her fee would 
go up at once; she was to be pro- 
moted from the “‘recital’’ class of 
artists under his management to the 
big-time “concert” group. He des- 
cribed the new contract he was go- 
ing to write for her. 

When the conference took place 
she was stunned with disappoint- 
ment. Something—or rather some- 
body—had changed his mind. He 
had under his management a well- 
known contralto, a star whose 
power was something to be reck- 
oned with. Marian won the pro- 
motion into the concert class, but 
nothing else in the contract was as 
he had promised. 

Disheartened with this becalmed 
career, she went to him at last and 
announced she was going abroad 
for study. 
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He countered with another sug- 
gestion. He would make an ap- 
pointment for her with Madame 
——, the celebrated contralto; 
Marian would sing for Madame, 
and Madame would decide whether 
Marian was not, perhaps, a soprano 
after all. 

This curious proposal Marian de- 
clined, with the courteous firmness 
which I have come to know so well, 
and from which, as I also know, 
there is no appeal. She was de- 
termined, she said, to go abroad, 
and under the circumstances it 
scarcely mattered whether Madame 
thought her voice a soprano or a 
contralto. 

Her manager made no effort to 
hide his displeasure. ‘‘You are only 
going to satisfy your own vanity,” 
he told her stingingly. 

“Well, then, let’s say that is the 
reason,” she replied. He gave her 
acard of introduction to a European 
manager and, as his farewell bless- 
ing, the announcement that she 
must pay him ten per cent of every- 
thing she earned in Europe. 

She had $750 in American Ex- 
press checks, the fellowship the 
Rosenwald Foundation had granted 
her. With this she planned to buy 
the services of famous European 
teachers. 

The Berlin manager to whom she 
presented her letter of introduction 
had a small concert business. He 
arranged for some recordings— 
these were later sold in Macy’s for 
59 cents, some for 29 cents each. 
He arranged a concert in Berlin 

which took $500 of her little fund. 
He sent her to Scandinavia for a 


series of six concerts arranged in 
pairs, the second concert of each 
pair to take place only if the first 
was successful. 

Of that first Scandinavian tour, 
begun with such managerial cau- 
tion, she made a march of triumph. 
The six dates swelled to fourteen 
before she left the peninsula. 

The next season she placed her 
fortunes in the hands of another 
European manager and continued 
the triumphant progress across 
Europe for two wonderful years, 
ending with the concert at the Mo- 
zarteum in Salzburg in August, 
1935, where Arturo Toscanini said 
to her, ‘A voice like yours is heard 
once in a hundred years.” 

But that was later, after I had 
signed the contract that would bring 
Marian Anderson home to sing to 
her countrymen’s hearts as she had 
sung to mine in the Salle Gaveau. 

We talked only briefly that night 
in the artists’ room backstage. 
Though she had no signed contract 
with her American manager, she 
felt she could not discuss a contract 
with me until he released her. 

“Cable him,” I urged her. I was 
impressed with her concern for per- 
fect correctness in her relations with 
a manager whom she had in effect 
already left. 

We met the next day in the of- 
fice of the Paris manager, Fritz 
Horwitz. She sat across the desk 
from me, looking frightened. Her 
voice, one of the most beautiful 
speaking voices I have ever heard, 
was a little breathless. Her an- 
swers came slowly, but with cer- 
tainty. 
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As Marian remembers it, I sat 
leaning with bent elbows on my 
cane which I had laid across the top 
of Horwitz’s desk, and I looked, 
she says, twice as big as natural. 
Kosti, who sat quietly in a corner 
throughout the discussion, took her 
arm as they left the office and 
whistled a great sigh of relief. 
“Whew! I need a drink!” 

I had no idea I was having such 
a steam-roller effect. There was, I 
confess, a single thought in my 
mind, and that was to present this 
girl to her own land as she should 
be presented. 

Her manager did not answer her 
cable, nor two letters. Finally, 
there was a letter from a member of 
his staff. They would be sorry to 
lose her, he said, but they could not 
offer her a guarantee. 

A guarantee was just what I had 
proposed, a specified number of 
concerts and a specified sum which 
she could count on in advance as 
her earnings for the American sea- 
son. Security is a hard enough com- 
modity to come by in any profes- 
sion. In the early years of an artist's 
career it is utterly out of reach un- 
less a rich patron provides it. The 
least a manager can do is offer a 
minimum guarantee to a young 
artist in whose talent he has faith. 

We signed a contract in which I 
guaranteed her a season of fifteen 
concerts. Fifteen! Only a few 
years later she was to sing ninety- 
six in the United States alone in a 
single winter season. She still sings 
no fewer than fifty, and she could 
sing fifty more if there were twice 
as many weeks in the year. This in 


September 
addition to the uncounted concerts 
she gives in the training camps and 
hospitals, for various causes and the 
bond and fund campaigns, and 
especially in the schools, which she 
visits whenever her schedule allows 
her time in a city. 

When she arrived for her first 
concert late in December we had 
booked only six of the fifteen dates, 
But I was not troubled. I knew I 
would have no difficulty filling her 
schedule after she had sung in 
Town Hall. 

I was not troubled until her boat 
docked. Then I thought she would 
sing no concerts at all that season. 
She limped down the gangplank 
with her ankle strapped. The next 
day an X-ray told the alarming truth 
—an unlucky misstep on a steep 
companionway, the last night on 
shipboard, had fractured a bone in 
her foot. 

Visions of a concert artist singing 
from a wheelchair made my blood 
run cold. But I underestimated the 
indomitable spirit which had carried 
Marian Anderson through the thou- 
sand doors that are closed to a 
penniless Negro girl. Marian meant 
to sing at Town Hall on December 
30th, and sing she did. 

The audience was startled to see 
the curtains drawn on the stage. 
They were even more startled to see 
the curtains part and reveal the 
artist already standing, tall and 
straight, in the curve of the piano, 
her concert gown flowing into a 
rippled pool of green and gold lame 
around her feet. 

They would have been startled 
out of their seats to know that the 


“stunning,” 
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gracefully draped train concealed a 
foot in a cast, held an inch off the 
floor, and that the singer held her 
balance throughout the concert only 
by leaning imperceptibly against the 
piano. 

The curtains were drawn after 
each group of songs, when the artist 
normally walks off the stage to rest, 
and the attendant hurried to Marian 
with a chair. When the intermis- 
sion ended the curtains opened 
again, and again she stood there, 
ready to sing. 

It was only after half the con- 
cert was over that she explained to 
the audience the reason for the curi- 
ous procedure. Then the house, al- 
ready adoring, burst into abandoned 
applause in tribute to her courage. 
She took this, too, calmly, and con- 
tinued the concert with the devoted 
concentration on the music which is 
always characteristic of her when 
she sings, and which wins the same 
single-minded attention from her 
audience. 

The notices after the concert 
were not without reservations. They 
hedged: “In some respects a re- 
markable voice . . .” “Interestingly 
But Howard Taubman 
in the New York Times threw res- 
ervations to the wind and welcomed 
her with a ringing tribute to her 
voice, her musicianship, her deep 
feeling. He used such words as 
“transcending,” and 
called her singing “music-making 
that probed too deep for words.” 
He began his not'ce: ‘Marian An- 
derson has returned to her native 
land one of the great singers of our 
time...” He ended it: “It is 


time for her own country to honor 
her.” 

And Olin Downes, the Times’ 
senior critic, hurried over during an 
intermission of the opera which he 
was covering and inserted a para- 
graph in his opera review, second- 
ing everything Taubman 
These two men of the Times ha 
not long to wait before the other 
critics had joined unreservedly in 
the growing chorus of superlatives. 

I lost not a day in arranging a 
next concert, in Carnegie Hall this 
time, over Miss Anderson’s modest 
objections. I departed for the Coast, 
leaving that concert in the able 
hands of my secretary and boss, Mae 
Frohman. 

When Mae phoned me, reporting 
that the January 20th concert in 
Carnegie was an even greater suc- 
cess than Town Hall, I told her: 
“Get another Carnegie Hall date 
immediately.” That one too, on 
March 9th, sold out. 

The fifteen concerts for the sea- 
son, and more, came off as sched- 
uled, and after two weeks of rest 
with her mother in Philadelphia, 
Marian went back to Europe. She 
toured the Scandinavian countries 
again, Russia, Southern France, 
Italy, Spain. She rested briefly on 
the Riviera, and then she was sing- 
ing in her own country once more. 

This was the pattern of her life 
until the war came. Constantly the 
demand grew for Marian Anderson 
in America, until the number of her 
concerts multiplied by geometrical 
progression, and she had less and 
less time left for her European 
tours. In the season 1933-34 she 
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had given 112 concerts in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. There were 
weeks when she sang eight con- 
certs in nine days, something a 
singer should not do. But that was 
at the beginning, and who can 
blame her if in those years she suc- 

mbed to the pleas of the people 

ho first responded to her great 
gift? 

Soon, however, we began to real- 
ize that it was our job not to seek 
dates for Marian, but to winnow out 
the most attractive ones each season. 
No human being could meet the de- 
mand that came clamoring to our 
doors. Marian knows what we have 
done when she goes to a town where 
she has not been before, and the 
local manager greets her with the 
complaint, “We have been trying to 
get you for so long!” 

Marian had been with me for 
three or four seasons when I met 
her original American manager in 
an elevator one day. It was a price- 
less opportunity to taunt a rival, and 
I was human enough to make the 
most of it. 

We were getting a fee in four 
figures that season, though it wasn’t 
quite the figure I used to impress 
him. But Marian has never let me 
down. We reached that fee the 
very next season. 

When Marian Anderson, after 
her long patient climb, saw spread- 
ing out before her her first Euro- 
pean success, she wrote to her 
mother in Philadelphia. Wasn't 
there something, she asked, some- 
thing her mother had wanted for a 
long time, that she could bring her 
from Europe, now that the good 


September 


things of life were at last within 
reach? 

Mrs. Anderson wrote back at 
once. All she wanted, she said, was 
that God would hold Marian An- 
derson “in the hollow of His hand 
and raise up the people to be kind.” 

People have been kind to Marian 
Anderson. The little girl who 
scrubbed the doorsteps of Philadel- 
phia houses to earn four dollars for 
a violin—her first musical yearning 
—has grown up into one of those 
fairy-tale princesses who live hap- 
pily ever after. Surely the tale- 
spinners were thinking of her 
when they created that immortal 
heroine whose goodness brought 
her through countless tribulations 
to find happiness at last. 

The good people of the church at 
Martin and Fitzwater Streets in 
Philadelphia, who raised a fund of 
nickels and dimes for Marian’s first 
singing lessons, did not dream that 
she would one day sing for the King 
and Queen of England in the White 
House. Or perhaps they did; they 
had the faith that moves mountains. 

The first time that Marian was 
invited to sing at the White House 
—this time for the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt—she sat waiting in 
a sitting room, nervously rehearsing 
a little speech she had prepared for 
the great moment of meeting the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt came in, reached 
for her hand, said cheerfully, ‘Oh, 
hello, Miss Anderson, you look just 
like your pictures, don’t you?” And 
she forgot all about her speech. 

She herself tells the story of how 
she was presented to their Britannic 
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Majesties. She curtseyed to the 
Queen but when she reached Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the receiving line, the 
First Lady greeted her and handed 
her on to His Majesty so naturally 
that Marian forgot to curtsey and 
forgot to speak to King George at 
all! 

Marian tells these stories on her- 
self. I have seen her in all sorts of 
awesome situations. I have seen 
her tremulous, even moved to tears 
by the honors that have come to her. 
But I have never seen her flustered. 
There is about Marian a poise even 
under the stress of great emotion, 
a dignity and a beauty of speech and 
manner that are unshakable because 
they come from within. 

She has been received by kings 
and princes, by the great of the 
world, and by the great in her own 
world of music. But she is after all 
a princess in her own right, though 
her father sold ice and coal and her 
widowed mother took in washing to 
keep the family of three little girls 
together. 

The kernel of Marian Anderson’s 
character was most truly, though 
unconsciously, expressed by herself 
not long ago, when she answered 
an interviewer's routine question. 

“What was the greatest moment 
in your life?”’ she was asked. 

Marian had so many great mo- 
ments to choose from. Was it the 
moment when Toscanini took her 
hand and told her hers was the 
voice of a century? Was it when 
Constantin Stanislavsky, the theatre 


genius of Russia, came to her laden 
with white lilacs in Moscow’s bitter 
midwinter, and begged her to stay 
and be Carmen in his Moscow Art 
Theatre production ? 

Was it in the white and gold 
salon of Jan Sibelius’ villa, in the 
forested heart of the North, when 
the great Finnish composer waited 
for the last note of her song to end 
and said gravely, ‘““My roof is too 
low for your voice.” And then 
turned to call to his wife, ‘“Not cof- 
fee, champagne for Miss Ander- 
son!” 

Was it when she first sang in the 
White House? Or when she went 
again to the White House to sing 
for the King and Queen? Was it 
when her own city of Philadelphia 
paid her its noblest tribute with the 
Bok Award? Was it the moment 
of winning the Spingarn Medal, or 
any of the honorary degrees ? 

Was it that Easter Sunday after- 
noon, when she stood beneath the 
massive, tenderly brooding figure 
of Lincoln, with Cabinet members, 
Supreme Court justices, Senators 
and national leaders on the platform 
behind her, with 75,000 faces up- 
turned before her, and sang in the 
city where a group of intransigeant 
women of antediluvian minds had 
barred her from their concert hall? 
It was none of these. 

“Why,” said Marian, hardly 
hesitating, ‘it was the day I went 
home and told my mother she 
wouldn’t need to take work home 
any more.” 
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{ Should a white teacher in Dixie accept 
Jim Crow or “stand up before tyrants” 


A Walk In The Sun 


Condensed from the book, ‘““White Man’s Burden” 
By Ruth Smith 


T WAS an afternoon of the 
first week of school that I 
« started down to the city li- 
brary at four o'clock to see 
what was there. We had been told 
(and this much of our instructions I 
had remembered) that the girls, be- 
ing Negro, couldn’t use the library, 
but that we teachers could. I was 
going to need everything I could 
find. The school library wasn’t much 
help, a small, motley collection. 

Down on the lower terrace by the 
hedge, one of the college girls, Ellen 
(to use a pseudonym), was sitting 
on the warm ground, studying. 
Light-brown-skinned, sensitive, 
hungry for everything we teachers 
could give her, already she was one 
whom most of us knew. 

“Want to come with me down to 
the city library? We'll be back by 
room-bell time, because I have to 
Mises 

She wanted to come. 

I had been to town only once, in 
the school station wagon for a quick 
errand. But I had inquired the way 
‘for walking. 

Now Ellen told me she knew a 
short cut. 

She led me down through the 
cotton patch that belonged to the 
school, down a steep rough red 
path through the ripe cotton to the 
bottom of the hill. I had been that 


far before, examining the plants, 
getting the feel of the rough red 
soil. 

We turned into a long edge-of- 
town street where colored people 
lived, their homes little unpainted 
houses up on stilts, no grass in the 
yards, but dirt that some of the 
women were sweeping, as one would 
sweep a porch. Nevertheless every 
house was covered with climbing 
roses. In every yard there was a 
big iron kettle with a place for a 
fire underneath. Some had fires go- 
ing, with washings put on to boil. 
And as we passed the various homes, 
we often heard singing from within, 
a woman’s voice, minor, beautiful 
singing. ... 

And the sun was warm on this 
Southern afternoon, and the heart 
was open. 

For it was something past one’s 
dreaming to be exchanging news of 
the past with this girl from South 
Carolina. It was like meeting one 
from another planet, trying to catch 
what it really had been like for her, 
trying to tell what it had been like 
back home. 

We laughed with sheer surprise 
at the many points where one said, 
“Me, too! I didn’t know anyone else 
felt that way!” . . . To be getting 
acquainted thus, as big as anything 
that could happen to one. . . . To 
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enjoy each other right from the first 
so surprisingly much. . . . 

Then we turned down a sort of 
alleyway where poor white people 
were sitting on the porches of little 
red houses, also up on stilts, also 
without grass, but different in that 
they had no roses and there wasn’t 
any singing. Men and women—un- 
smiling, tight-lipped—were sitting, 
just sitting, on the porches and steps, 
sitting and staring at us as we 
passed, following us with hard eyes, 
it seemed. I was glad when we 
turned out of that alley. 

Especially glad because of the 
wide spacious street we were on, 
with big old homes and fine shade 
trees and carefully tended shrubs. 
There was some grass, too. 

Finally, we came to the library. 

There I introduced myself to the 
librarian, who told me to browse 
and take anything I wanted. She 
would make me out a temporary 
card. 

Ellen looked at the magazines on 
the rack in the big main room. 

On the way back we continued 
the excited chatting that opened 
door after door between us, and 
just for that hour, if for none other, 
it was wonderful to have lived on 
this earth, in this country, to come 
together from such far-apart worlds 
and to love each other. For that we 
did. 

But the next day, a special meet- 
ing was called. 

A note had come to the school 
from town, an unsigned note. . . . 
Some girl and some teacher... . 
Which girl and which teacher? . . . 
Who would be careless enough to 
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endanger the whole school? Who 
did not know that such things were 
forbidden? Who did not know that 
there were conditions over which we 
had no control, and that we didn’t 
belong in that school if we were not 
willing to put the school’s good 
first? Would the guilty teacher and 
report? 

We reported. 

“Ellen certainly should have 
known better.” 

“I thought that because Miss 
Smith had asked me. . .” 

“Miss Smith should have known 
better.” 

Miss Smith had evidently not 
listened to all the rules and the 
reasons. 

The school had once been burned 
to the ground, I must remember. 
. . - Did I place my own whims 
above the girls’ good? 

It is not a little thing to be told 
you can’t walk together in the sun 
because one is colored and one is 
white. The very root of your free- 
dom, your natural human feelings, 
your deepest rights, is being struck 
at. 

Something, surely, you should 
fight for, if for anything at all. For 
if that right goes, any other can go. 
If friendship can be a crime in a 
land, then the land isn’t safe. If 
America doesn’t stand for that, then 
it stands for nothing one can trust 
deeply. 

In the days that follow, one 
speaks in dismay and desperately, 
as one sees how the net can catch 
one’s feet that are used to running 
free. One speaks of Washington, 
D.C., of rights and government. 
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The girls laugh. It is the first 
time one has heard America laughed 
at in that bitter way. 

One feels real frustration for the 
first time. One is used to knowing 
the right thing to do, even if one 
doesn’t always do it. (Yes—back in 
college, one knew but let it slide.) 
But now, one doesn’t know what 
one should do. That is what makes 
the incident a landmark in one’s life- 
time. 

The library not lending Ellen 
books. . . . That, one had been 
told about. But, coming down here 
to this school, one had thought to 
be making a clear stand. Should 
one, then, as one was instructed, fit 
right into the pattern, become a part 
of it one’s self, observe the Jim 
Crow laws of the land and so be- 
tray in all one’s actions what lay 
in one’s heart? 

“It is for them.” 

“That we shall conform to a 
pattern we despise with all our best 
self?” 

“It is for them.” 

“What is to be accomplished by 
fitting in?” 


“The girls are getting education.” 

“As the man pauperized by the 
millionaire gets some coins thrown 
to him. The basic thing . . . the 
basic right... . 

“You can’t expect Me. things to 
happen overnight... . 

But we who are young have 
gtown up where men and women 
(white men and women, the only 
ones we knew) would not let their 
rights as American citizens be taken 
away. They have taught us to stand 
—not bow—before tyrants and 
oppressors. 

We are upset because we are 
helpless. . . . 

Later one experiences much 
“worse” things—the terror of phys- 
ical violence close—but this one 
very simple day has laid open the 
twisted, diseased pattern where all 
that was natural is unnatural; all 
that was simple, complex; and the 
love turned to threats, crime, shame, 
and confusion. 

Where are the rights one grew up 
believing are all-important? 

From inside the Negro world, 
this country looks very different. 


One Hanging, Che 


A REALISTIC REPORTER assigned to a Dixie lynching sent his 
editor a grim description of the event and got a reply from his city 


desk. 


“Play story down. Too gruesome,” wired the editor. 


The disgusted reporter replied: “Will try to make lynching as 


pleasant as possible.” 


Charles Gilbert 
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{| White man’s influence in West Indies, once 
- haloed in adventure and romance, now on the wane 


Weck Finns 


Condensed from Courier, London 
By Robert Standish 


RE THAN three centu- 
ries of stark horror for the 
West Indies began in 
1492, when Columbus first 
sighted the New World. 

Perhaps climate played a large 
part in what followed, for where 
nature goes to extremes man in- 
clines to follow suit. The fabled 
riches of this chain of islands, 
stretching from the southern tip of 
Florida to the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, which never were anything 
like so rich in fact as in fable, seem 
to have aroused in Europeans all 
the worst passions of which human 
beings are capable. There are few 
blacker chapters in all history than 
those written of the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The Spaniards were the first. 
They began by almost destroying 
the aboriginal populations of Car- 
ibs, Arawaks and others, reducing 
the value of their new-found pos- 
sessions. Some were tortured into 
embracing a faith which they did 
not understand, while others, who 
knew only the free life of the 
islands, wilted and died under a 
ferocious slavery. 

Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
British completed the work which 
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the Spaniards had begun. Today, 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
entire West Indies, variously esti- 
mated to have numbered between 
three and six millions, there exists 
a little group of about one hundred 
Caribs, protected (like buffalo in a 
Western reserve) on the island of 
Dominica as a kind of afterthought 
of compassion and to preserve an 
almost extinct species for the gaze 
of the curious. . 

It is not so very long ago that 
Frenchmen and Englishmen killed 
Caribs for sport and there are 
plenty of instances clearly recorded 
where they deemed themselves jus- 
tified in slaying these primitive peo- 
ple to provide food for their dogs. 

With the extermination of the 
aboriginal peoples, the problem was 
to find another source of cheap la- 
bor. Spaniards, Dutch, French and 
British were all in turn guilty of 
putting white slaves to work on the 
plantations, but the experiment was 
never a success. Fevers and the 
effects of the burning Caribbean 
sun took too high a toll. 

Thereafter, hundreds of thou- 
sands of African slaves made the 
infamous ‘Middle Passage’’ and 
were put to forced labor to enrich 
a handful of greedy sugar planters 
and absentee owners. 

In the French, Spanish and Brit- 
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ish islands—and let it be said that 
no one of these was conspicuously 
better or worse than the others— 
there followed more than two cen- 
turies during which everything 
which was accomplished, every acre 
cultivated, every ship loaded or un- 
loaded, every building erected, 
every road cut from the coasts into 
the mountains, was done to the 
hideous obligato of the whistle and 
thud of a leather-thonged bull whip 
as it cut into the shining black skins 
of African slaves. 

There are those who like to be- 
lieve that at the turn of the 18th 
and 19th centuries a new social con- 
science was abroad in the world: 
that men suddenly became more 
kindly disposed towards their breth- 
ren with black skins. Whatever the 
reasons—and they are debatable— 
the slave trade was abolished and 
in British possessions the slaves 
technically became free. 

In actual fact they were no more 
free than they had been under slav- 
ery. The land was owned by large 
landowners. The former slave who 
wanted to eat the bread of freedom 
was compelled by economic laws 
scarcely less brutal than those which 
had bound him hitherto, to work 
for his former owners on the lat- 
ters’ terms. His owners had al- 
ready been compensated by the pay- 
ment of £20,000,000 of British 
taxpayers’ money, so the slaves were 
no longer his chattels. He no 


longer had the incentive to house, 
clothe and feed them properly, or 
to provide them with proper med- 
ical attention. They were now free 
men, and they were to find out— 
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these numbed, inarticulate black 
men—that one of the first priv- 
ileges of freedom is to battle un- 
aided with ferocious economic laws 
which, in effect at least, permitted 
him to starve at his own sweet will. 

Now in 1946—after the second 
of two great wars fought sup- 
posedly in defense of human dig- 
nity and freedom—the major prob- 
lems of the West Indies are no 
nearer solution than they were on 
the day on which the overseer’s 
whip ceased to lacerate African 
skins. 

The British West Indies are still 
dependent upon sugar for their 
very existence economically. Cane 
sugar cannot and does not compete 
with beet sugar. Mounting costs of 
living over the last many years have 
made life upon the big sugar estates 
unattractive to the black laborer. 
The owners of the estates say—and 
probably with truth—that if the de- 
mands of the estate laborers are 
met, they cannot produce sugar at 
a profit. Then turn to some other 
crop, one is tempted to say. What 
crop? asks the sugar planter. And 
one may well echo: what crop? 
But one thing is sure: cane sugar is 
doomed. 

Meanwhile, how is the popula- 
tion of the West Indies going to 
live? The war has demonstrated 
the utter dependence of these 
islands upon the rest of the world. 
They do not produce anything like 
enough to eat. All their rice, wheat, 
butter; most of their meat and al- 
most everything the white man eats 
has to be imported. 

In Barbados, one of the most fer- 
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tile spots on earth and almost the 
most heavily populated (more than 
200,000 people on 166 square 
miles), there is and has been for 
many decades an acute shortage of 
such items as sweet potatoes, yams 
and edoes, which with rice form the 
staple food of the laboring classes 
among the blacks. In large measure 
the fisheries have failed, whether 
due to several centuries of intensive 
fishing over a small area, or fuel 
oil from sunken tankers which has 
destroyed the young fish, is debat- 
able. The important fact is that— 
for the poor—there is no fish. But 
even before the war the West In- 
dies imported huge quantities of 
salt cod from Canada and New- 
foundland. 

The future of the British West 
Indies is fraught with many dan- 
gers. The outlook is gloomy in the 
extreme, and it begins to look as 
though the white race in the islands 
is about to pay the penalty for 
crimes committed in other centu- 
ries. 

In some islands the black man 
has already secured something ap- 
proaching political equality, even if 
he has a long way to go before se- 
curing economic equality. He is no 
longer the slave who cringes at the 
whistle and crack of the bull whip. 
He knows what he wants, he knows 
his own strength and the weakness 
of the barely dominant white race. 
He knows that time, history and 
biological laws are working for him 
and he is no longer content to en- 
rich sugar planters by working for 
them at starvation wages. He does 
not have to break out into violent 
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revolt, to commit excesses of any 
kind. All he has to do is to ensure . 
that he is no longer exploited by 
the white sugar planter and the 
huge acreages of land owned by 
white people (many of them to this 
day absentee landlords) will in the 
natural order of things fall into his 
hands. 

The black West Indian is no 
longer barbaric and_ inarticulate. 
The great mass are still uneducated, 
foolish and easily led, but there are 
leaders—men of high intelligence 
and some of them men of high in- 
tegrity—who are at this moment 
working to end white supremacy in 
the Caribbean. They will succeed: 
of that there can be no doubt. Per- 
haps not at once. It may take a 
decade or three, but in the long run 
there can be no doubt as to the 
issue. Their ancestors knew pa- 
tience in Africa. They learned 
more patience during the centuries 
of slavery. 

The dominance of the white man 
in the Caribbean was founded on 
superiority. He was definitely the 
superior man, superior in intellect, 
knowledge, stamina and powers of 
organization. The meanest white 
man a few decades ago had and ex- 
ercised this superiority over his 
black brothers, who themselves 
were aware of it and came under 
its compelling spell. 

But superiority is a fact, or it is 
nothing. Today, the mere posses- 
sion of a white skin is not a patent 
of nobility. Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century it has been 
apparent that the upper social and 
intellectual strata of the black West 
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Indians are higher than the lower 


- social and intellectual strata of the 


white West Indians. With every 
day that passes the tendency be- 
comes more pronounced. Black men 
shine in medicine, law and other 
learned professions. They have be- 
come keen men of business, able to 
hold their own in the market place. 

The white West Indians, with 
particular reference to those who 
have behind them as many as seven 
and eight generations of forbears 
born in the West Indies (with a 
few notable exceptions), are al- 
ready showing signs of being upon 
the racial toboggan slide. Hot Car- 
ibbean suns have played havoc with 
once sturdy Anglo-Saxon, Irish and 
Scottish stock. They were able to 
hold their own when all the eco- 
nomic trump cards were in their 
hands. But today the arrogant as- 
sertions of superiority by virtue of 
a white skin are as empty and mean- 
ingless as the race theories pro- 
pounded by the Nazis. So many 
of them are merely the inheritors 
of great lands, wealth and position, 
whose nerveless fingers can no 
longer hold on to their possessions 
in the face of the rising ride of a 
black superiority which, if not yet 
a fact, is just over the horizon in 
the West Indies. Hot suns, rum, 
indolence and a climate which saps 
all vitality have done their work 
well. Even if he were willing to 
do so, the white man would be un- 
able to compete. 

In the heart of the black man to- 
day there is deep, burning resent- 
ment for the wrongs of yesterday. 
It is not justice that one generation 


should be made to pay for the 
crimes of those which went before, 
which is what is happening. But 
the black man did not ask to be 
brought from West Africa to the 
Caribbean. For him, even if the 
thought were in his mind, there is 
no going back. He must and will 
stay and he can only stay at the cost 
of the white man, whose assertions 
of superiority become less convinc- 
ing daily. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the 
situation as it exists that the black 
man is not particularly anti-British, 
Rather the contrary, for the major- 
ity of black West Indians recognize 
that during the last 70 or so years 
Britain has sincerely tried to redress 
the wrongs of another age. They 
are in most cases intensely loyal to 
the Crown and to British institu- 
tions. It is, rather, the beginnings 
of revolt by the black man against 
white privileges regardless of race, 
and a determination that, if the 
white man is to continue to live 
and work alongside the black, he 
must do so on level terms. Since 
the white man cannot do this, his 
days in the West Indies are num- 
bered. 

Pirates and buccaneers no longer 
careen their ships in quiet bays; the 
bull whip no longer flicks the backs 
of tired cane cutters; and even ro- 
mance has now forsaken the sun- 
drenched isles of the Caribbee. A 
new age has dawned in the West 
Indies: the dumb, long-suffering 
black man has awakened from the 
sleep of ages, refreshed and full of 
vigor, determined to shake off the 
shackles of a shameful past. 


— 


he didn’t ask “Why?” 


{It started when he was a boy, and 


By Frank Coggins 


I hate Negroes. 
This antipathy is not of 
the violent I-would-not-sit- 
next-to-one variety, but is of the 
normal, easy, prosaic type which 
can be traced to my childhood. 

I remember bringing home a col- 
ored playmate from one of my lower 
grade-school classes. I liked_ him 
because everyone else seemed to and 
I wanted my mother and father to 
meet him as they did my other 
friends. 

When my baby sister breathed 
quite audibly, ‘Ooh, a Nigger!” and 
my father took pains to ignore him, 
a feeling of animosity welled up 
within me. Something was wrong. 
The boy was nice—or was he? Had 
I been deceived somehow? 

My father vaguely inferred that 
one went to school with colored 
children because it was the law, but 
that one also treated them with con- 
descension. I was far too young to 


4g BELIEVE I can honestly say 
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question the wisdom of my only in- 
formant. I accepted that lesson and 
others dealing with white superiority 
and Christian preeminence which 
followed. 

I was hurt and bitter, however, 
and because I could not direct the 
emotional reaction toward my par- 
ent, where it belonged, I dropped 
the blame on a little pair of black 
shoulders. 

No one had to tell me not to 
bring him home again. 

In the years that followed, the 
feeling of incompatibility was rel- 
egated to the background because 
of the different paths which ostrac- 
ism forced the Negro and me to 
travel. 

At present, I am again acutely 
aware of this minority among us. I 
pick up a paper and see a picture of 
one of the nation’s most influential 
women trying on a hat designed by 
a Negro milliner. He leans over her 
shoulder, holding another of his. 
creations, calmly and with great 
poise. I am a bit annoyed at this 
picture. It disturbs me because here 
is a definite break in the pattern to 
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which I have become accustomed. 

It is actually difficult to hate this 
man according to my preformed and 
rigidly fixed ideas. If he is good 
enough to have this woman climb 
two flights of stairs to his loft for a 
hat, he must have something in ad- 
dition to the bad qualities with 
which I have always credited him. 
If I could say, truthfully, that this 
was an isolated incident—the ex- 
ception to the rule... . 

To regain my equanimity I (like 
the average American) turn to the 
sports page only to read: NEGRO 
PLAYERS DRILL WITH BIG 
LEAGUERS! Here, in my opinion, 
is a good case of leaning over back- 
ward when it comes to condescend- 
ing. I will admit that, in general, 
the colored boys play good ball 
among themselves. In the field of 
athletics they have definitely ex- 
celled, but this integration. .. . 

I put the paper down. All this 
borders on equality and how are you 
going to dislike someone when he is 
slowly being accepted where cus- 
tom—and your father—always stip- 
ulated that you must exclude him 
as an inferior? I could relax and 
say, ““What is the difference? I still 
don’t like a Nigger anyhow!” but 
present trends are knocking my 
good “‘Bilbological’’ arguments so 
full of holes that I hesitate over the 
word ‘‘difference.” 

The maid came upon me the other 
day reading a copy of a best-seller 
my wife had purchased. It was a 
good historical novel with no par- 
ticular social significance and I was 
enjoying it until she said, “You'll 
pardon me, sit, but if you like that 
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book I can get it autographed for 
you. My sister-in-law is related to 
a cousin of the author and she’s tak- 
ing me to meet him on my day off.” 

I did not question her immediate- 
ly. I could not. I found out, never- 
theless, that what she said was true, 
A Negro had written this book. 
Four hundred thousand copies had 
come off the press. 

What does it all amount to? You 
have Negro big league ball playets, 
Negro writers with a mass appeal 
in spite of the fact that their ma- 
terial does not cry out, “Lawd, look 
what yo’ done t’me, Massa!’’ Negro 
scientists, artists. . . . There is this 
chap, E. Simms Campbell, who does 
illustrations in nation-wide news- 
papers and cartoons for Esquire and 
other magazines. He is considered 
among the best in his field and can- 
not keep up with the great demand 
for his work. 

Now these people, these Negroes 
are evidently well-known, yet any- 
one of them could have been the 
little boy whom my father felt was 
not desirable company in our home. 
I learned that acceptance was easiet 
than trying to fathom this business 
of true democracy; it was less dif- 
ficult than daring to ask that one 
little three-lettered word. 

The slight idealogical evolution 
since then is what disturbs me to- 
day. People are fighting to give the 
dark-skinned boy, now grown up, 
an opportunity to work at jobs for 
which he is qualified. The boy, him- 
self, is demanding the rights for 
which, he claims, he so recently 
fought. And, slowly, he is getting 
them. 
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My children are young yet, but 
any day now, I expect one of them 
to bring home a little Negro child. 
He will not be so strange to the 
others in the family, for the maid 
has gotten in a few solid punches in 
the behalf of the little black boy 
already. He will meet me just as 
the other one met my father and I 
am looking forward to this. 

I am beginning to think that a 
lot of this hatred comes out of fear 
—fear, among other things, that the 
Negro may some day be taking, as 
his rightful heritage, that which 
would normally have gone to my 
sons, 

Perhaps, with his unconscious aid, 
and that of my own child, I can be- 
gin to conquer that fear. In any 
event, I will not pass the hatred my 


father instilled in me down the line. 
It is not at all impossible that it 
might do us more harm than it 
would the Negro. 

Recently a good bit of honest ad- 
miration for the irrefutable progress 
the blacks are making has been 
gnawing at the dogmatic attitude 
which I have built up. 1 doubt very 
much that I can maintain emotional 
stability while at variance with my- 
self like this. 

Let the little Negro come, then. 
If I am careful and do not show my 
hate for the people he represents ; if 
I refuse to allow him to be insulted 
in any way, I may learn from him, 
the correct answer to the question 
I wanted to ask many, many years 
ago: WHY? 


Cobre Blindness Se Memphis 


IN MEMPHIS I watched a young Negro girl carefully lead a 
blind white man across a busy thoroughfare. The blind man didn’t 
know, obviously, the color of the skin of his benefactor. At the 
curb he turned and tipped his hat and said: “Thank you, ma’am.” 
Had he known, would he have been less thankful for what she 
had done? Would he have tipped his hat and called her “‘ma’am?” 
I don’t know, but I know other white folks were watching and I 
saw smiles of approval, not questioning frowns. 


Ralph W. Cessna, Christian Science Monitor 
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the shrill wooing of death in 
modern battle is a_ hero. 
Some of them get decorated; 
most don’t. But living through or 
dying in any battle is heroism 
enough. 
The Negro GI, going through all 
that any other soldier went through, 
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taking in addition the insult of. 


segregation and repudiation by his 
fellow Americans, denied his worth, 
knowing to often that the answer to 
his question, “What am I fighting 
for?” was “Not a goddam thing!” 
yet fighting on just the same... 
the Negro GI was doubly heroic. 

Yet I do have two favorite heroes 
—or rather three. The first two 
are anonymous. They were two 
92nd Division artillery observers 
during the battle of the Serchio last 
December who, from an advanced 
mountain outpost, were directing 
artillery fire on the Germans. 

They shouted the continuously 
decreasing range over their radios 
to the battery until, at their last 
command, the battery commander 
protested: ‘But that’s your own 
post. We can’t do that!” only to 
receive the reply: ‘“That’s the range, 
goddam it, fire!” Their bodies 
were recovered. 

COLLINS GEORGE was a war cor- 


respondent for the Pittsburgh Courier in 
Italy. 
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By Collins George 


Then there is the heroism of First 
Lieut. William E. Hannah of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., of the 758th Tank 
Battalion, the first Negro tank out- 
fit activated. 

But Hannah had command of a 
tank spearheading the 92nd’s drive 
into the town of Massa. With him 
was a green crew. In front of him 
were the Germans who stopped his 
tank with a rocket projectile from 
one of their bazookas, killing his 
driver and capsizing his tank. 

Hannah’s two remaining crew 
men were wounded. In the ordi- 
nary course of things he would have 
covered their escape from the tank 
and they, in turn, would have cov- 
ered his. But these men were new, 
wounded and frightened. 

The nearest secure cover was 4 
stream nearly a hundred yards away. 
Hannah sent the men on to the 
stream with instructions to hide 
there until night. He might have 
gone with them—to probable death 
for all three. He might have left 
them to scout for themselves—the 
coward’s way, if self-preservation 
in battle may be called cowardice. 
He might have ordered them to 
cover his retreat. He took none of 
those ways, preferring to make cer- 
tain of their escape and then to 
trust to luck to get himself out. 

Those two Gls are living today. 
Lieutenant Hannah is dead. 


{| Native girls spend 8 to 10 hours 
glamourizing their faces and bodies 


African Beauty P. 


Condensed from Fascination 


By Ernest Henry Shrenzel 


een-year-old girl of the Gu- 

raghe tribe, is working in the 

shade of a huge fig tree in 
her kraal. She wears a string of 
beads around her neck and a thin 
leather belt trimmed with fringes— 
nothing more. 

As her right hand swings an iron 
sickle, she sings herself a rhythmic, 
monotonous chant. From time to 
time, the sickle is put aside while 
Temenyut gathers her crop of fresh 
dark henna leaves, cleans them, and 
spreads them in the sun to dry. 

Now her henna crop is large 
enough and, cupping her hands 
over her mouth, she shouts toward 
the adjoining lake. Temenyut’s out- 
door beauty parlor is ready for its 
customers, 

Soon the kraal is filled with 
laughing girls, naked except for the 
usual sandals and pearls. 

The customers did not come emp- 
ty-handed. They brought with them 
pitchers, earthen jars, tiny boxes 
and bowls of hard wood, and the 
tops of cattle horns, from which a 
strong, pleasing scent emanates. 
Their leather bags hold metal 
spirals, iron needles and tweezers, 
opaque and transparent stones, col- 
ored powders, fats, lotions and a 
multitude of other “‘beauty’’ items. 

The women greet Temenyut, 


a slender eight- 


. spread their objects on the ground, 


and with much noise and fuss set 
up their beauty salon. Under the 
supervision and assistance of Te- 
menyut, they massage one another’s 
feet with wool-fat, the very same 
lanolin that was used by the ancient 
peoples of the Orient and is still 
being used the world over as a base 
for good cosmetic ointments. 

Meanwhile the sun-dried henna 
leaves are being pulverized in 
wooden mortars, mixed with water 
and made into an orange-colored 
paste. This paste is applied to the 
feet, and the feet are then band- 
aged up to the ankles, to remain 
that way for hours. The young chil- 
dren are eager helpers in this oper- 
ation, for hygiene and beauty care 
are almost religious traditions 
among the native tribes. 

Carefully avoiding any disloca- 
tion of the henna bandages, the 
girls continue their beauty treat- 
ment. They sit down, cross-legged 
or hunched on their feet, and wash 
their skin with cucumber juice and 
goat milk, preliminary to massaging 
it with special ointment, which con- 
sists of lanolin and lemon oil, per- 
fumed with rose oil and geranium 
and with a tiny dose of the precious 
civet tallow which had been brought 
along in the cattle horns. 

They put tight-fitting metal spi- 
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rals around their arms and legs and, 
under the guidance of Temenyut, 
their ‘mistress of beauty,” they 
tense their muscles against the metal 
springs; it is a strange kind of 
rhythmic gymnastics, designed to 
strengthen and beautify the limbs. 
At the same time, the separate fields 
of stretched skin between the metal 
rings are oiled and massaged. Sin- 
gle unwanted hairs are plucked oui 
with iron or silver tweezers. The 
opaque stones, volcanic glass which 
chips quite easily, are struck against 
each other to provide sharp cutting 
edges which serve very adequately 
as shaving blades. 

Powdered earth — yellow ochre 
and red iron earth—and wood-col- 
ors serve as skin paint as do vari- 
ously shaded blue-grey ashes, made 
right on the spot by the burning of 
different kinds of wood. 

The eyebrows are drawn with 
charred splinters and eyelashes are 
lengthened by attaching animal 
hairs or dried legs of flies with a 
glue made of honey and powdered 
black antimony. 

To give the skin that “lingering 
fragrance,” incense is burned over 
an open fire. 

At the same time the women aid 
each other in dressing the hair. Ac- 
cording to tribal traditions, age and 
marital status, a multitude of dis- 
tinctly defined coiffures are cus- 
tomary. The braiding-in of flowers, 
shells, feathers or tiny colored 
stones is as common as hair-ribbons, 
waves, plaits or pigtails. It takes 


many hours to finish a coiffure of 
this kind. But there are others, real 
structures of hair, made to last for 
many weeks and even months, 
These are stiffened with giraffe or 
elephant hairs and quick-drying var- 
nishes. To complete a hair-do of 
this kind in one sitting is impos- 
sible—it may take weeks. 

To the beauty and glamour-hun- 
gty guests it is the most natural 
thing to stay in Temenyut’s kraal 
for eight or ten hours—talking, 
eating and drinking, while beauti- 
fying their bodies. At the end of 
a day’s cosmetic ceremonies, the 
children take off the henna-band- 
ages, and the girls reveal feet which 
now shine in the lively orange color 
loved by oriental peoples for thou- 
sands of years. Now the toe-nails 
are polished; and the act of pedicure 
is over for many weeks, for the 
color stays and stands washing and 
rubbing and even the floods of the 
rainy season. 

As the women leave for home, 
they present Temenyut with silver 
coins and many gifts. 

“They bought a new complex- 
ion,” say the men in the Ethiopian 
village, ‘‘and we trust they will sell 
it for more.” 

“Henna,” the girls respond, “is a 
thing of which much costs little and 
little costs much. A full donkey’s 
load is only worth six salt bars at 
the market, but a tiny trifle of it on 
the skin of a woman often has cost 
a man all the salt of his life.” 


{| Booker T. Washington left rich legacy 
of interracial understanding to America 


Condensed from the book, “Americans: A Book Of Lives” 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


OOKER T. Washington’s is 
fs one of the great names in 

American history. There 

have been men and women 
of his race in the United States 
more gifted than he in intellect or 
imagination, but none has left to 
his countrymen, white and black, so 
rich a legacy of constructive achieve- 
ment. 

The training school he created 
out of nothing has become the great- 
est agency in the world for the edu- 
cation of an under-privileged race 
and has borne fruit in hundreds of 
smaller institutions faithfully carry- 
ing on the tradition he established. 

Hesitantly during his lifetime, 
sharply and occasionally bitterly 
since his death, other Negro lead- 
ers have deplored his acceptance of 
the white man’s traditional taboos 
in the relations of the races in the 
South, his opposition to political 
activity on the part of the Negro, 
and his willingness to work within 
the framework of “white suprem- 
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acy.” These critics have pointed 
out that the abandonment of the 
agitation for civil liberties which he 
advocated failed to achieve any ap- 
preciable change in the attitude of 
the Southern white man to the Ne- 
gro. 

During the period of his leader- 
ship lynchings reached their peak, 
they declare; the area of segregation 
on the basis of color and race con- 
tinually expanded; while the occu- 
pational opportunities in skilled and 
semiskilled trades steadily dimin- 
ished. Farm ownership, moreover, 
decreased, farm tenantry increased, 
and the Southern press showed no 
indication that Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s conciliatory attitude had awak- 
ened a corresponding response. 

The great educator has been 
called a ‘“half-loaf leader,” an 
“Uncle Tom,” where a crusader was 
needed. 

Yet one of the most astute among 
contemporary Negro spokesmen has 
called him the “master politician on 
the race question,” who, “under- 
standing his time and its people,” 
used the appearance of appease- 
ment as a “protective cloak.” Wash- 
ington believed, indeed, that the 
times called not for revolution, but 
for conciliation and the initiation 
of an evolutionary process whose 
end no man might foresee. 
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“It is not hyperbole to say that 
Booker T. Washington was a great 
American,” wrote his contemporary, 
Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘For twenty 
years before his death he had been 
one of the most useful, as well as 
one of the most distinguished, of 
American citizens of any race.” 

A generation has passed since he 
died, conditions have changed, his 
people are growing rebellious 
against segregation and impatient 
of the glacial tempo of evolution. 
But Booker T. Washington is still 
a voice and a force and plays his 
part in the making of tomorrow. 

A part of his value as a symbol 
is due to the fact that he was so 
typical a product of slavery. He 
never knew definitely who his father 
was, though he was informed that 
he was a white man from a neigh- 
boring plantation. Five years before 
the beginning of the war between 
North and South, precipitated by 
the issue of Negro slavery, he was 
born in the hilly country of south- 
western Virginia, in a cabin with 
walls that gave easy passage to rain 
and wind. 

His mother was the cook of the 
mansion near by, but even after she 
married a slave and bore numerous 
children was given no opportunity 
to make even so primitive a home as 
a slave’s cabin might provide. 
Booker slept on filthy rags and 
picked up his food where he could 
—occasionally in the hog-trough— 
but never sat down at a table. 

When freedom came, Booker T. 
Washington’s stepfather carried his 
family into the newly created state 
of West Virginia, settling in a vil- 


September 


lage called Malden, in the Kanawha 
Valley, where salt furnaces prom- 
ised employment. Before he was ten 
years old Booker worked at a fur- 
nace. He was eager to learn to 
read and mastered the alphabet out 
of a spelling book which his mother 
somehow obtained. 

In a Negro community in which 
not a single member could read, a 
small school for colored children 
was finally opened, and it was one 
of the major disappointments of 
Booker Washington’s life that he 
was not permitted to attend it, 
since his earnings at the furnace 
were needed to help support the 
family. The teacher, a colored vet- 
eran of the Union Army, agreed to 
give him lessons at night. It was 
only when the boy made arrange- 
ments to work four or five hours 
at the furnace before school and to 
go back for a couple of hours after 
that he was permitted to attend the 
regular classes. 

In the darkness of a coal mine, 
where he worked for a time, the 
boy overheard two miners talk about 
a school for colored people, recent- 
ly opened somewhere in Virginia. 
He crept closer to hear more, and 
thought he was hearing a descrip- 
tion of heaven. Hampton Institute 
became the focus of his dreams. 

Meanwhile there was education 
nearer home that he needed, and 
by the grace of a stern disciplinarian 
from New England he got it. The 
wife of the owner of the salt fur- 
nace, Mrs. Lewis Ruffner, needed a 
boy about the house, and for a year 
and a half, Booker did “‘chores”’ for 
her at $5 a month. She was a woman 
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of high character, who took her 
housekeeping seriously and stood 
for no nonsense. If she told him 
to clean a room, she would expect 
to be able to eat off the floor when 
he was done. 

Booker cut the lawn and tended 
the flowers under her watchful eye 
so that they appeared beautiful even 
to his boyish vision. It was one of 
his life’s high moments when he 
realized that this beauty was his 
handiwork. Work with the hands 
might do something for you which 
might be as valuable as any rewards 
of mental labor. 

The experience did not lessen his 
hunger for book-learning. Mrs. 
Ruffner encouraged him to study 
evenings. But he wanted more edu- 
cation than that. The dream of 
Hampton was as bright in his heart 
as it had been the night it seemed 
to fill the coal mine with its radi- 
ance, and with his mother’s blessing, 
and Mrs. Ruffner’s, he set out at last 
for the foot of the rainbow. 

The seventeen-year-old boy was a 
sorry sight when he reached the end 
of his five-hundred-mile journey. 
He had traveled by train and stage- 
coach, but mainly on foot; he had 
slept on the ground and under cul- 
verts. He had worked where he 
could and eaten now and then, and 
had fifty cents in his pocket when 
he arrived. But Providence was 
with him. He was offered one test 
for entrance and only one: to sweep 
aroom. A moralist, intent on in- 
terpreting the ways of Deity, might 
contend, with some justification, 
that Mrs. Ruffner had been sent to 
earth for no purpose except to pre- 
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pare a little colored boy to enter 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute. In any event, he entered 
triumphantly, on the handle of a 
broom. 

Washington was at Hampton In- 
stitute for three years. He learned 
the trade of brick mason, he ac- 
quired the habit of the toothbrush 
and the daily bath and made it a 
part of his gospel. To eat at a 
table, off a tablecloth, to sleep be- 
tween sheets, was ‘‘a revelation” to 
him which he passed on to others 
of his race. What he learned out 
of books was important and was the 
foundation of his work as an edu- 
cator. 

For two years, in a colored school 
in Malden, where he had grown up, 
Booker Washington—supple as a 
bow, straight and swift as an arrow 
—passed on to younger men and 
women of his race the lessons he 
had learned at Hampton, opening a 
night school for those who worked 
by day, and incidentally preparing 
a younger brother to enter Hamp- 
ton. 

But General Samuel C. Arm- 
strong, Hampton principal, needed 
him. Washington was winning 
golden opinions as house-father of a 
dormitory for Indian students at 
Hampton when, one day, the gen- 
eral received a joint letter from a 
white merchant and a colored me- 
chanic, a former slave owner and a 
former slave, both highly respected 
in the community of Tuskegee, 
Alabama, saying that the state legis- 
lature had granted a charter for a 
school for the training of colored 
teachers, and they were looking for 
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a principal. Had the general any- 
one to suggest? 

He had no white man to suggest, 
he wrote, but if a Negro were ac- 
ceptable he would recommend one 
of his own graduates, Booker Wash- 
ington. His correspondents did not 
hesitate, and in May 1881, at the 
age of 25, Booker Washington— 
his black eyes alert as a deer’s, his 
mind eager and elastic, his heart and 
spirit humble—went to the little 
town in Alabama and began his 
labors. 

The prospects were not promis- 
ing. The legislature had appro- 
priated $2000 a year to pay instruc- 
tors in the new school, but nothing 
for land or buildings. Washing- 
ton secured a dilapidated shanty 
near a Negro church for use as 2 
schoolhouse. Thereupon he bor- 
rowed a mule and cart and set 
forth to learn something of the life 
of the people he would seek to edu- 
cate, and to advertise his school 
among those he wanted to have at- 
tend it. He slept with the people 
in their cabins, partook with them 
of their scanty food, and noted the 
pathetic paradoxes of a people in- 
experienced to freedom, hungering 
for education, and chained to a one- 
crop economy. 

His travels along the dusty Ala- 
bama roads confirmed certain edu- 
cational theories which his experi- 
ence among his own people at 
home, at Hampton, and elsewhere 
had impressed on his mind. To 
give mere book education to a race 
whose opportunities for many years 
to come would presumably be lim- 
ited in the main to agriculture or 


September 
some other form of manual labor, 
seemed to him unreal and irre. 
sponsible. The Negroes, in the first 
flush of their freedom, had made 
a fetish of book-learning, persuaded 
that, if they could acquire a few 
words of Latin, Greek, or other 
high-sounding mumbo-jumbo, they 
would never have to work again. 

But it was to work, to hard physi- 
cal work, that Booker Washington 
called the thirty-odd pupils who 
gathered under him for the first 
time on the Fourth of July 1881, 
in the shack under the chinaberry 
tree on Zion Hill. The conditions 
of this beginning of a great enter- 
prise could scarcely have been more 
primitive, for when the rain came 
a pupil had to hold an umbrella 
over the schoolmaster’s head. The 
preparation of the pupils for the 
higher learning that Washington 
was supposed to give was as primi- 
tive as the physical equipment. They 
were, in the main, public school 
teachers who professed to know 
something of cube root but needed 
coaching on the multiplication table; 
or had mastered “banking and dis- 
count” but had never themselves 
had a bank account. 


Most of them intimated that they 
wished to enter a high class at once 
in order to get a diploma the first 
year. Washington brought them 
down to earth with the discipline of 
inspections that left no grease-spot 
on their clothes unnoted, and a kind 
of practical sense which they could 
not fail to understand, pointing out 
that it certainly was fine to be able 
to locate Peking on the map, but 
even more important to locate the 
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proper place for knives and forks on 
an actual dinner table. And more 
useful than either accomplishment 
was a bath once a day and a bout 
with a toothbrush all one’s own. 

There was a fine balance of the 
intellectual and the physical, the 
practical and the ideal, in Booker 
Washington which was reflected in 
the school at every stage in its de- 
velopment. Book-learning? Of 
course, he had said; but not without 
the development of mechanical 
skills. Hand-training? Yes, but 
aot without moral and religious 
training. 

It was not strange that the Ne- 
groes were slow to understand a 
philosophy of education, which only 
exceptional white educators were, in 
fact, beginning to grasp. Negro 
preachers, hearing that the school 
was asking physical work from tts 
students, thundered against it from 
their pulpits. It was supposed to 
be training schoolteachers, not me- 
chanics. The principal answered 
that he was training teachers for the 
plantation districts, to liberate the 
man ‘furthest down” from his ig- 
norance of the most elementary 
rules of how to live. Education, he 
told them in effect, was not really 
education at all when it developed 
merely the mental faculties. 
hands, the head, and the heart to- 
gether should be so correlated that 
one may be made to help the 
others.” 

With rare self-abnegation he ac- 
cepted the place which social prej- 
udice assigned him. Beyond ques- 
tion the most notable individual in 
the community, he accepted for the 
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sake of the school a place in the 
social scale below the lower of the 
whites. Loyally he obeyed the hu- 
miliating ordinances which kept 
“the nigger in his place’’ and the 
more humiliating taboos of custom. 
He must stand bareheaded before 
any white man; he must walk on 
the gutter-side of the sidewalk, 
where if need be he could be shoved 
off ‘‘where he belonged.” He took 
it ali with iron self-control. Though 
he might burn with anger and re- 
sentment, he must do nothing that 
might jeopardize the school. 

It was not long before he won 
the respect of the community. 

When he set out to gather funds 
to pay for the farm, white citizens 
and black responded with gifts of 
quarters and half-dollars, or a half- 
dozen eggs or a bag of corn. One 
of the white citizens gave the farm 
an old blind horse; an ancient col- 
ored man gave a hog. The man 
had heard that a new building was 
urgently needed and happily gave 
half his fortune. 

As the school grew, Washington 
grew in stature. General Arm- 
strong, knowing his protege’s fi- 
nancial struggles, himself under- 
took to introduce him to Northern 
churches, philanthropic organiza- 
tions, and wealthy individuals, put- 
ting aside the needs of his own in- 
stitution in order to enlist the 
moneyed powers in behalf of its 
promising offspring. Booker Wash- 
ington met all the tycoons of the 
time—Huntington, Rogers, Carne- 
gie, and the rest—and won their 
confidence by his forthrightness and 
his realism. Huntington gave him 
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two dollars the first time he called, 
and fifty thousand the last. Carne- 
gie gave him a library. 

It was on his journeys for funds 
that he developed into a public 
speaker. For years his public ut- 
terances were divided between ap- 
peals to white audiences for money 
for Tuskegee and appeals, no less 
eloquent, to colored audiences, con- 
vinced that there was a magic in 
book-learning, to understand the 
paramount need of their people for 
industrial education. He was in- 
vited to speak, as the representative 
of his race, at the opening of an in- 
ternational exposition at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

It was the first time that a Negro 
had been so honored, and so chal- 
lenged. Washington was a little 
staggered. The invitation included 
no suggestion as to what he should 
say or should not say. He knew that 
those who had sent it must rec- 
ognize that he had it in his power, 
in one sentence, to blast the exposi- 
tion at its birth, even as he knew 
that one ill-timed word might set 
back his race for a generation. 

The press commented on his 
forthcoming appearance, not wholly 
favorably or hopefully. As he passed 
through the town of Tuskegee on 
his way to Atlanta, the day before 
the meeting, a white farmer te- 
minded him that he had spoken 
before Northern white people, the 
Negroes in the South, and the coun- 
try white people in the South sepa- 
rately; but in Atlanta he would be 
addressing all three groups to- 
gether. “I’m afraid,” he added, 
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“you've got yourself in a tight 
place.” 

Washington knew it, and the 
man’s comment did not add to his 
assurance. 

Atlanta, when he arrived, was 
crowded with people from every 
section of the country, with repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments 
and numerous military and civic 
organizations. He reached the ex- 
position hall in a state of exhaustion 
at the end of a three hours’ carriage 
procession under the broiling Sep- 
tember sun. The auditorium was 
packed to the doors. He knew he 
had friends in the audience, not 
only among the Negroes, but he 
knew too that there were those who 
were expecting him to make a fool 
of himself. Even some of his friends 
among the whites were afraid for 
him, one of the most stalwart strid- 
ing back and forth outside the build- 
ing, too nervous to set foot inside. 

As he rose to speak, the “‘rep- 
resentative of Negro enterprise and 
Negro civilization,” as the chairman 
put it, he was greeted with a great 
shout. 
Washington was conscious of 
thousands of -eyes looking into his 
own, and of an overwhelming de- 
sire to say something that might 
cement the friendship of the races 
and bring about genuine coopera- 
tion between them. He disarmed his 
audience with an initial admission 
of error: “Ignorant and inexpeti- 
enced, it is not strange that in the 
first years of our new life we began 
at the top instead of at the bottom; 
that a seat in Congress or the state 
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legislature was more sought than 

. industrial skill; stump speak- 
ing had more attractions than start- 
ing a dairy farm or truck garden.” 
The greatest danger of the leap 
from slavery to freedom lay in the 
Negro’s overlooking the fact “that 
the masses of us are to live by the 
production of our hands.” The Ne- 
gro would prosper in proportion to 
his ability to glorify common labor 
and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life. ‘No 
race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling 
the field as in writing a poem. It 
is at the bottom of life we must 
begin, and not at the top.” 

He pleaded with the whites to ap- 
preciate the abilities and loyalty of 
the people of his race who, in turn, 
would stand by them to the death, 
“interlacing our industrial, commer- 
cial, civil and religious life with 
yours” in a way that should make 
the interests of both races one. He 
held his hand high above his head, 
the fingers stretched wide apart. 


“In “all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” 

The audience jumped to its feet 
in a delirium of applause. It was 
what the Southern whites wanted to 
hear. A leader of the Negroes had 
accepted the status quo. Less con- 
servative or less patient members 
of his race would never quite for- 
give him. 

The address electrified the audi- 
ence, “and the response,” as the 
correspondent of the New York 
World put it, was ‘“‘as if it had 
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come from the throat of a whirl- 
wind.” ‘That man’s speech,” ex- 
claimed Clark Howell, editor of the 
leading Atlanta newspaper, “is the 
beginning of a moral revolution in 
America.” 

It was not that, or anything like 
it; but it made Booker Washington 
famous. 

Lyceum bureaus offered the Ne- 
gro leader fantastic sums to deliver 
lectures across the country. To all 
the tempters he turned a deaf ear. 
His place was at Tuskegee, he said, 
and his work was there. 

His fame enlarged his life and 
complicated it. Whatever he said 
was important now and brought 
torrents of applause or abuse. He 
commented on the inadequate train- 
ing of the majority of Negro clergy- 
men and was denounced from hun- 
dreds of pulpits. He was invited to 
dinner at the White House and was 
accused throughout the South of 
conniving with the President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt, 
to upset the social relations of the 
races. His life was even threatened 
because he had dared to “‘step out of 
his place.” He suffered other pain- 
ful experiences and admitted that 
he had been tempted more than 
once to utter what was in his heart 
in regard to racial discrimination, 
but was always saved in time by the 
realization that anything he might 
say would do more harm than good. 

He was not without opposition 
among his own people. A small 
but influential group in Boston, 
known as the “intellectuals,” con- 
tended that he did not sufficiently 
emphasize political rights or lay 
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adequate stress on training for lead- 
ership. If the Negro were to find 
a place in the national life consonant 
with his natural gifts, they declared, 
the upper 10 per cent of the gradu- 
ating class of every colored high 
school should be given the oppor- 
tunity to pursue advanced studies. 
Washington, they said, was neglect- 
ing the ‘“‘talented tenth,’”’ and by his 
emphasis on industrial training 
helping to keep the Negro in virtual 
bondage. 

Washington treated the “intel- 
lectuals” with respect, but thought 
them unrealistic, failing to under- 
stand the temper of the time and 
reflecting the theoretical points of 
view of Northern universities out of 
touch with actual experience in the 
rural South. 

Forty years after Emancipation 
the outstanding Negro leader in the 
United States might still speak for 
his race in terms of supplication. 
But the next forty years would 
wholly change the picture and justi- 
fy to some degree the protests of 
the “intellectuals” against his in- 
sistence on training his people for 
educational and industrial work 
rather than political leadership. Yet 
in 1944, as in 1904, there would be 
realism in his characteristic coun- 
sel that his people keep their feet 
on the ground, “remembering that 
an inch of progress is worth a yard 
of complaint.” 

Booker Washington was now a 
great man, whom Presidents called 
into their counsels, audiences from 
one end of the country to the other 
clamored to hear, and kings received 
with respect and admiration. His 
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autobiography, Up From Slavery, 
which appeared in Outlook, a semi- 
religious weekly, made a sensational 
success and was translated into 
eighteen or more languages. 

Yet his spirit retained its humil- 
ity, and his heart remained with 
Tuskegee. He kept in touch with 
every phase of the Institute's life, 
galloping over the farm after a 
period of absence, noting the te- 
pairs needed, watching the students 
as they marched into the chapel, 
alert still to catch the lack of a but- 
ton or the presence of a grease spot. 

For Booker Washington the bur- 
den grew heavier rather than lighter 
with the years. It was wonderful 
to have the Institute continuing to 
expand, with students coming in 
ever greater numbers, the faculty 
growing, new acres being added, 
new buildings rising out of the 
Alabama clay. It was gratifying to 
hear of ‘‘little Tuskegees’”’ breaking 
through the hard soil here and there 
and themselves growing and ex- 
panding. It was encouraging to 
have successive Presidents visit the 
school and to welcome the steady 
stream of educators and philanthro- 
pists paying the tribute of their ad- 
miration and faith. But there were 
limits to what one man could do. 
By the turn of the century the an- 
nual budget had risen to eighty 
thousand dollars, three-fourths of 
which Washington had to raise by 
his own efforts. 

No wonder that he paced the floor 
of his study night after night, or 
rode his horse, Dexter, like mad 
over the countryside (no horse, it 
was said, ever went fast enough for 
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him), of persuaded his friend 
George Washington Carver, head of 
the agricultural department, to rise 
from his bed at midnight and walk 
and talk with him. For Carver had 
deep wells of faith into which the 
principal found he had to dip his 
own bucket at intervals. 
Washington was away from the 
Institute the greater part of the year 
now, faising money. He was still 
under sixty, a soldier bearing the 
marks of long service, when he came 
home from journeying for the last 
time. He had been speaking in 
Connecticut, in behalf of the edu- 
cation of the Negro, pleading for 
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cooperation of the North and the 
South, the white people and the 
black, the churches and the educa- 
tional boards in an effort “to bring 
Negro education up where it ought 
to be.” 

He was stricken a day or two 
later and begged that he be taken 
to Tuskegee to meet the summons 
which he knew was imminent. He 
died the day after his return, among 
his own people and the scenes in 
which he had transmuted a young 
man’s vision, experience, and think- 
ing into an institution which set free 
men who were slaves. 


“| TELL you that I won't have this room,” protested the old lady 


to the colored bellboy who was conducting her. 


“I ain’t going to 


pay my good money for a pig-sty with a measly little — bed 


in it. 


If you think that just because I’m from the country. 


Profoundly disgusted the boy cut her short, “Get in, mum, "get 
in. This ain't your room, this is the elevator.” 


Gladys Glad 
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THIS HAPPENED in a Chicago 
church. Deacon Jones was snoozing in 


the rear pew as the minister closed his ° 


long sermon with the words, “We will 
close with a short prayer. Deacon Jones 
will lead.” 

Deacon Jones opened his eyes, sat up 
with a jerk. “'Tain’t my lead. I just 
dealt.” 

Frederic Petras 


ON ONE OCCASION the Negro 
minister delivered a sermon of but ten 
minutes duration—a most unusual thing 
for him. 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks 
he added: “I regret to inform you, 
brethren, that my dog, who appears to 
be peculiarly fond of paper, this morn- 
ing ate that portion of my sermon that I 
have not delivered. Let us pray.” 

After the service the clergyman was 
met at the door by a man who, as a 
rule, attended divine service in another 
parish. Shaking the good man by the 
hand he said: 

“Doctor, I should like to know 
whether that dog of yours has any pups. 
If so I want to get one to give to my 
minister.” 


Gladys Glad 


A VISITING MINISTER denounced 
horse racing in a town famous for the 
sport. One of the principal patrons of 
the track, a wealthy citizen with sporting 
proclivities, always attended that church. 
The minister was informed of this after 
the sermon and determined to make 
amends to the sportsman who was a 
generous contributor to the church. 

“I'm afraid I touched one of your 
weaknesses,’ said the minister, ‘but it 
was quite unintentional, I assure you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the sports- 
man genially. “It's a mighty poor setr- 
mon that don’t hit me somewhere.” 
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A NEGRO EVANGELIST shouted 
for all those in the congregation who 
wanted to go to heaven to arise. Every: 
one stood up but one man. 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” 
the minister bellowed at the dissenter. 

“Not immediately,” he replied. 

Mrs. Elmer Hiers, Coronet 


A PROMINENT white minister in 
Atlanta was invited to fill the pulpit at 
a colored church and accepted with good 
and tolerant grace. His stirring sermon 
had to do with the glories of the here- 
after and he took occasion to repeat sev 
eral times this extraordinary bit: “Up 
yonder the white folks will walk down 
streets paved with pure gold and even 
the colored folks will walk down streets 
paved with asphalt!” 

The congregation out of politeness to 
a visitor seemed inclined to let this pro- 
jection of Georgia upon Heaven pass 
but the deacon who offered the closing 
prayer was moved to observe in passing: 
“|. . and deeply grateful as we are for 
your bringing your servant to interpret 
the Scriptures for us, you know Lord 
like we know, that when and if colored 
folks get to Heaven they are going to 
walk where they damn please!” 

Alfred E. Smith, Chicago Defexder 


THE CONGREGATION was startled 
as the Negro minister announced, “There 
is a certain man among us today who is 
flirting with another man’s wife. Unless 
he puts five dollars in the collection box, 
his name will be read from the pulpit.” 

When the collection plate came, there 
were nineteen five dollar bills and a two 
dollar one with this note attached: 
“Other three pay day.” 

Jack Parsons 
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{| A Negro GI's battle 
against Army brass hats 


By Mark Harris 


OOD FORTUNE engulfed 

Willie Jim. He never knew 

how it happened, but it did, 

and that was sufficient. He 
heard about it first from Major 
Clifford. He almost knew it was 
coming, for as he entered the ma- 
jot’s office the officer said sit, and 
Willie Jim sat, legs crossed, and 
listened. 

“There’s a lot of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers who never learned to read 
or write,” Major Clifford began, 
leaning forward on his swivel chair, 
his eyes cast down at a paper that 
lay flat on his desk. ‘Lot of them’s 
black,” he said crisply. He talked 
slowly, in fits and starts, almost ab- 
sently, continuing to study the paper 
before him. “Being black doesn’t 
mean a man can’t learn to be a good 
soldier. Gotta be able to read, 
though,” he went on haltingly. 

The major said the only reason 
a lot of colored men couldn’t read 
was that most of them had been too 
busy all their lives trying to take 
life from the earth, rooting hogs. 
Too busy to go to school and anyway 
most of the schools were run-down 
and rickety and teachers only half- 
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literate themselves. 

Major Clifford breathed deep 
and said he supposed there are a lot 
of people who don’t want poor 
people, white or Negro, to learn to 
read or write. “Want people to 
work cheap and not know their 
rights. Keep ‘em from gettin’ to- 
gether. Keep ‘em from voting.” 

Willie Jim listened and tried to 
place the accent. Maybe border 
South, he thought, or Midwest, or 
the Pacific Coast. 

“But I’m a soldier,” the major 
said, “not a politician.” He said 
he'd be goddamned if he'd let a 
thing like illiteracy stand between a 
useless soldier and one who pulled 
his weight. “A soldier's got to know 
the difference between a box of dy- 
namite and a can of tomatoes.” 

Willie Jim smiled, but the major 
was impassive, dead serious. 

He had a little school, he said, in 
an old mess hall. He hadn’t done 
so well with it, but it should go on. 
He said it was for the good of every- 
body. It was a quiet school, the 
major said, Practically nobody knew 
it existed. It needed a teacher. 


OMETIMES, at the officers’ 
S mess or in their quarters men 
asked with laughter on their 
lips, ‘How was school to- 


day, Cliff?” 
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Once a new officer asked, ‘What 
kind of school?’’ and the major said, 
“A school for illiterates. Negroes.” 

“You teach niggers?” the new 
man asked. 

“Colored soldiers,” the major an- 
swered quietly, gazing into the 
mirror and adjusting the knot in his 
tie. 

“I said teach niggers. I wouldn't 
teach no niggers if they made me a 
damn general, by God. Reckon you 
need your gas mask.”” The new man 
suffocated with laughter. 


HERE WERE supposed to be 
} forty pupils that first session. 


Fifteen came, and eleven fell 

asleep almost immediately. 
School was on their free time, before 
the work day had begun, or after- 
ward, and it was hard, working and 
learning, both. 

The mess hall was hot and the air 
inside was still and heavy. Willie 
Jim was sleepy, too, and as men 
came that first morning he studied 
them, wondering where to begin, 
and how. 

Some of them did not know the 
first letters of the alphabet, and he 
began there, but they weren’t in- 
terested. He asked, “Don’t you want 
to know how to read and write?” 
And they answered, ‘Yes sir, we 
wants to know, we'll try and stay 
awake but it’s hot, hotter’n hell, 
wish there was a place colored men 
could swim.” 

Willie Jim said, “Don’t call me 
sir, I’m a private.’ They said, ‘‘yes 
sir,” and Willie Jim yawned. 

He sat on the edge of a table and 
let his legs dangle, and some of the 
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men looked glumly at him, wishing 
they could look as crisp as he. Some 
thought he would be a poor man to 
cross. Willie Jim wrapped long 
fingers around the edge of the table 
to keep himself from nodding. 

Then he said suddenly, “OK, 
everybody up. Grab two tables,” and 
they moved into the shade behind 
the building. There was a breeze 
there, and they were sitting low, 
neat the damp, cool ground. Now 
all the men were awake, some laugh- 
ing outwardly, for this was a funny 
school and a funny teacher, no pen- 
cils, no books, just talk. 

Willie Jim struck a match to a 
cigarette, and then the men reached 
for cigarettes, and blue smoke curled 
above the group, looping the loop 
in the breeze. They talked, and after 
an hour Willie Jim told them to 
move the tables indoors again. 

“Come back tomorrow,” he said, 
and they chorused they would be 
back. 

In the morning Major Clifford 
told Willie Jim he had had the same 
trouble, too much heat. “But what 
can we do?” he asked, and Willie 
Jim said, “electric fans.’” The major 
chided himself for failing to find so 
simple a solution. He said he would 
find fans, war or no war, even if he 
had to pay for them himself. Both 
of these things he did, and that day 
there was a class indoors, and a 
breeze, which was a beginning, it 
seemed to Willie Jim. 

Now they came in larger numbers 
to Willie Jim’s class, for word had 
got around, “So co-o-ool!”” The fans 
whirred, whipped cool air from one 
end of the hall to the other, sprayed 
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hot men deliciously, and Willie 
Jim told them, “I wish you men 
were as hungry to know reading and 
writing as you are to sit under the 
fans,” and there was good-natured 
laughter but little enough activity. 
Willie Jim wondered to himself 
why he had used the word hungry. 
He remembered that he had been 
hungry, well fed but hungry, when 
he burned to know a thing. He 
wondered how to make his men that 
way. 

The men knew Willie Jim’s weak- 
ness, and they nourished it, and 
when it seemed he was about to 
broach the subject of literacy they 
turned the tide of talk to themselves, 
for that was what Willie Jim was 
always interested in. 


a fat package of Harlem news- 
papers. 

Willie Jim learned to be 
circumspect. He learned patience. 
One evening he carried papers under 
his arm in a personal way and laid 
them on the table beside him at the 
hall. He laid his hat on top, his 
pipe on top of that. 

Men talked, but he appeared to 
be only mildly interested, sometimes 
not interested at all, and he glanced 
often at the papers beside him. He 
spoke slowly, far away, absorbed in 
what he read, although he had read 
it that day. 

Once the papers fell to the 
ground and Private Hague picked 
them up, studying a picture. ‘“Man, 
this here’s Joe Louis,” he said, 
handing the papers back to Willie 
Jim, but Willie Jim said no, not Joe 
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at all, anybody’d know it wasn’t 
Joe Louis. 

Now there was an argument, be. 
tween Sergeant Ingram and Private 
Hague, and men gathered around to 
listen. Some sparred, showing each 
other how Joe really did it. 

Willie Jim said it was Art Vin- 
cenzo, who weighed 165 pounds, 
who hailed from South Bend, In- 
diana. He meets Red O'Neil tonight 
in an eight-round semifinal. Some 
men wondered how all those im- 
portant facts could be squeezed into 
a space below a photograph. 

They asked Willie Jim, “Who's 
this woman?” And he said she was 
Marian Anderson, a singer, a con- 
tralto. 

“Ain’t she colored?” 

This. This is a club in Memphis, 
This is a Negro aviator. He shot 
down fifteen and one-half German 
planes. This is a man who says he 
will run for Congress in November, 

“Congress.” 

“When's November.” 

Willie Jim felt that school had 
begun. 

There were men who wished they 
knew how to write a letter home. 
There were certain things they 
wanted to say that they felt they 
couldn’t dictate to soldiers who 
wrote their letters. 

They wished they knew what it 
said in those Army handbooks, on 
the signs in the barracks. Some 
often wondered, did the Army pay 
them all the money that was due. 
Willie Jim tried, for these men, to 
be all things. He tried hard in each 
class, three times a day, and he pon- 
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dered the way in the little free time 
he had. He did not tell them that 
if they learned, some day the poll 
tax would go. He told them, if you 
learn, your job may be better, your 
gal will be proud. 

“Maybe I could figure a way to 
get out of this Army?” 

“Maybe.” Willie Jim grinned. 

The classes grew and Willie Jim’s 
school became the pride of his life. 

The major had a coca cola ma- 
chine installed and when a man was 
thirsty he went for a drink. The big 
red dispenser was obstinate one 
night, and Willie Jim kicked it with 
a flat of his shoe and saved a pre- 
cious nickel, and thereafter the cry 
was common: ‘Willie Jim, kick!” 

School began when men arrived 
and finished when the last man, of 
his own accord, said ‘‘Time to quit. 
Mah eyes is tired.” There was no 
attendance check in this school. 

There were simple traditions. 
They blossomed that spring, grew 
healthy through the summer, sur- 
vived the heat of Georgia. The 
school became coracial. 

The white boy, in the Army now, 
doing what they told him, said he 
figured he'd like to know somethin.’ 
He said he never felt the need be- 
fore he left home. Willie Jim said 
fine, take an empty seat, and the 
Tennessee mountain man sat among 
Negro soldiers. Willie Jim won- 
dered if men went to death so obe- 
diently; it was like death for this 
white man. 

But he sat, and he returned, and 
he learned, and soon he found that 
the man on his left was a good 
snell€r, but the one on his right 


could add figures. The man from 
Tennessee wrote his name and serial 
number in a large hand and soon 
he brought a friend to meet his 
friends. 

At night the hall was bright. It 
was no cubicle, set aside. Willie 
Jim made it a pleasant place; he re- 
membered that it was helpful to 
associate learning with agreeable 
surroundings. Once a week he 
donned his fatigue clothes and 
pushed the tables to one side. He 
scoured the hall and washed the 
windows, checked the lights, and the 
fans and the soda and candy ma- 
chines. He worked rapidly, and he 
left no task undone. His school 
came first, before all things. Willie 
Jim was happy. 

Now his days were full, and 
twenty-four hours seemed so few. 
He learned to sleep less. The hours 
flew ; he made each minute count. 

A white boy, very young, from 
Arkansas, had joined his class. The 
two white men sat together at first. 
Once Willie Jim suggested in an 
offhand way that Mr. Arkansas 
might learn more from Private First 
Class Marsh, in the first row, and 
the white boy moved. 

Willie Jim worked late with the 
men in his classes, worked hard, 
gave them the rein and let them pour 
the questions upon him. “This is 
your school, men. Not mine. I work 
for you,” and they laughed, but 
made him work. 

Willie Jim found a great happi- 
ness in the heat of summer, greater 
still as the days grew cooler, greatest 
once in October when a chill breeze 
greeted him one morning. The men 
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wore winter uniforms now, in No- 
vember, and long underwear hung 
from the washlines. A football 
spiraled and pounded crazily on a 
barrack roof. 

Sergeant Ingram forgot trouble; 
trouble was no more than men 
sitting before him, empty of knowl- 
edge but wanting it, looking to 
Willie Jim for the answers. The 
teacher knew his men, knew the part 
in their hair as they leaned forward 
over their papers, knew them by 
their handwriting, saw handwriting 
no longer heavy and crude but more 
practiced now, with finer lines and 
more delicate curves. Willie Jim 
watched men find a new world, and 
he was happy, without trouble. 

Willie Jim forgot his color and 
forgot the color of his men. The 
white man from Tennessee, the one 
from Arkansas, the white man who 
drawled, home? Jacksonville, 
Florida.” They sat among the rest 
and found the way to learning open. 

Willie Jim was a good teacher, 
they said, and the hall was crowded 
three times a day, most crowded at 
night. Willie Jim figured how each 
man could sit without the shadows 
on his paper, and men who could 
come both day and night often did 
and said sometimes school was bet- 
ter than a movie show. But the 
movies were easier to understand, 
too. “Last night at the show this 
man was reading a letter from this 
girl. I read the whole thing through. 
Brother!” 

Willie Jim was happy in the 
Army now. Sometimes, in off hours, 
he saw a soldier at work, a pencil 
on his ear or jutting from a pocket, 
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and Willie Jim knew the man, and 
if he watched, the man might find 
a minute to take the pencil and 
write his name in a hesitating hand 
on a scrap of yellow paper, study 
it and smile and think of the time 
when he would be home to show 
the folks. 


AJOR CLIFFORD leaned 
Vy with half-shut eyes and 

studied the soldier beside 

him in the seat next to the 
window. The major always liked 
to sit by the window. The soldier 
looked sideways at him, at the in- 
signia, at the officer's leaf, then 
turned to the scenery again. Major 
Clifford had been a private once, 
too. 

That had been long ago. Only 
five years, but long ago. That had 
been before officers’ school, of 
course, before the camps in Texas, 
California, Colorado, Jersey, Geor- 
gia. Major Clifford wondered how 
many miles he had traveled by train, 
and calculated twenty-five thousand, 
exclusive of leaves. Also two ait- 
plane trips and one by automobile 
with Captain . . . Captain... 
somebody. 

The faces, the places, they were 
clear. The names were lost. There 
had been so many in five years. 

Some of the men he had known 
were dead now, some wounded, 
some blind or limbless. It did not 
seem fair. Major Clifford had been 
a good administrator, and had done 
what the Army said he should do. 
Still, it was not fair. He thought, 
it will be hard if I ever have to 
face some of them again. 
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Probably won't. He was relieved. 
He would be home, and at home he 
knew everyone. He had not met a 
man from home since the drizzly 
day he had left, nervous with antici- 
pation and fear. He had carried 
a worn, small traveling bag then, 
and he had left the bag behind. 
Where was it? Either at Scott Field 
or San Luis Obispo. He remem- 
bered seeing it, empty, tattered, ly- 
ing deserted under a cot. Must have 
been Scott. 

He remembered the first day. 
The barrack was clean, spotless, 
yawning for men to fill it, but the 
corporal had said, get mops, men. 
Mopping will be your first official 
duty. The major remembered his 
first official duty and how he had 
been ashamed to show the others 
that he was not certain how one 
operated a mop. 

He recalled his last official duty. 
He had instructed a Wac to type 
furlough papers for Sergeant In- 
gram. He had delivered the papers 
himself, checked the dates, Decem- 
ber 24 to January 8. Sergeant In- 
gram had not been at the hall and 
the major was glad, in a way. He 
laid the papers on the table and set 
the chalk box on top. That had 
been his last official duty. Maybe 
he would write Sergeant Ingram a 
letter some day. 

Major Sims thought in the pres- 
ent. He was not an administrator, 
he was a soldier. In 1918 he had 
lowered himself into a trench and 
checked his weapon and thought, 
now we fight the Germans, but at 
that moment the order came, the 
war was over, and he lifted himself 
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wearily out of the trench and went 
home. 

Major Sims was in Panama and 
Alaska and in the States, in the 
Pacific and on board ship, and he 
knew that war would not come, 
for his newspapers said it never 
would. He fought in Africa, in 
Sicily, in Italy, France and Ger- 
many, in the war some people said 
would not come, and now he was in 
Georgia, behind a damn desk. He 
writhed, but he would do his job. 
It would be harder, perhaps, than 
facing fire in Germany. Harder 
than swimming in the sand in 
Africa, harder than wading ashore 
in Italy. But he would do it. 

Major Sims was a lanky man, a 
hard man, a good soldier and a good 
officer. Soon he would retire and 
he would live in the South, some- 
where near a park and every day he 
would turn his face to the warm sun. 
Maybe he would work-at night, be a 
watchman or a policeman. The idea 
was the sole thought he had of the 
future. 

Now he was an administrator and 
his desk was piled with papers. He 
signed them, first crossing out the 
name of the man who had been at 
the desk before him, G. J. Clifford, 
Major. 

Sometimes, in idle moments, Ma- 
jor Sims made figures on a paper. 
He recorded the size of his pension 
and subtracted prospective expenses 
and the figures checked against each 
other exactly, and he looked hap- 
pily, unsmilingly, at the figures and 
crumpled the paper. 

He wished there were men in the 
office. He did not approve of women 
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working; he certainly did not ap- 
prove of women being in the Army. 
He wished there were a man he 
could ask, ‘“What does an adminis- 
trator do.” He had never been 
afraid to ask questions of his men. 

One morning there was a book on 
his desk. The desk was such a con- 
fusion! He was never surprised at 
what he found. In the upper left- 
hand corner was the name of the 
Clifford man again. 

Major Sims opened the book cas- 
ually: “. . . to be responsible for 
the intelligent distribution of 
funds,” he read . . . “conscious al- 
ways of the important need for eco- 
nomy in all activities under his jur- 
isdiction. . . .” 

In all the newspapers the Major 
read, it talked of economy. Major 
Sims would see the quartermaster. 
He called for his car. He liked call- 
ing for his car. 

Major Sims traveled by the pole- 
star economy and all the men be- 
neath him traveled, too, grumbling, 
suggesting what should be done 
with Regular Army men, thinking 
fondly, for the first time, of the 
good qualities Major Clifford had 
possessed. 

There was hired civilian labor on 
a job; Major Sims thought soldier 
labor could do it. As he rode in 
the staff car he spoke to his corporal 
driver, ““Look at all them men. PX 
detail. That is not,” he said, re- 
membering lines in the adminis- 
trator’s handbook, ‘‘in the best in- 
terest of economy.” 

Major Sims found work to do 
where there had been none before, 
and he found idle men to do it. He 


September 
watched water consumption and or. 
dered all faucets checked. He in. 
structed his subordinates to instruct 
their subordinates that cleaner wip. 
dows mean fewer hours during 
which lights must be on. 

Lighting became the majot's spe. 
cial passion. He said, “Lights Out” 
shall come thirty minutes earlier 
He said the latrine lights were a 
waste ; a man can crap in the damn 
dark. He ordered two of every 
three latrine sockets emptied. At 
night he thought of the fuel and 
the power that were saved. He 
thought, as he had thought for a 
quarter of a century, I am a good 
soldier, the best. 

He asked, ‘“‘How many day rooms 
do we have,” and he was told, two 
for white and one for colored, and 
he asked whether colored ‘:eally 
needed a day room, “I mean. . . .” 


ENNESSEE had come early to 

J 00 and only Willie Jim 

was there before him. Ten- 

nessee said he’d be glad to 

take the mop awhile, and he streaked 

the floor, long, even swaths with 
strong, eager arms. 

Willie Jim propped himself ona 
table and said, ‘You know, Ten- 
nessee, in a week I go home,” and 
Tennessee was happy for Willie 
Jim, silently happy, for he was not 
a talking man. But suddenly he 


raised his head, for he heard a step, 


and an instant later he shouted, 
and the word, ‘‘Tenhut,’’ rattled 
in the nearly empty hall, followed 
by the hard click of Major Sims 
boots. 

The major said to Tennessee, 
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“This your detail.” Tennessee stam- 


- mered. Willie Jim said no, sir. 


“What you doing here?” the ma- 
jor asked, and the white boy thrust 
his mop forward, speechless, to 
show the major what he did. 

“It’s our school, sir,” Willie Jim 
said. “We're getting ready for a 
class.” 

“Sorta school?” The major’s voice 
disturbed a liquid pool somewhere 
in his throat. 

“A school for illiterates, sir. Ne- 
groes mostly.” 

“Mostly?” 

“There are some white men, sir. 
Three.” 

“That nigger illiterate?” he asked 
Tennessee. 

“This man’s no nigger,’ Willie 
Jim replied softly. 

“He’s our teacher, sir.” 

Major Sims asked for their names 
and jotted them in a notebook, and 
turned and left. Tennessee’s face 
was white, a frightened, deathlike 
white. He pushed the mop slowly, 
tremblingly before him. Willie Jim 
was silent, fingering the furlough 
papers in his pocket. He sat, weak, 
and closed his eyes. 

For three nights Willie Jim did 
not sleep well, and in the morning 
his head ached. Willie Jim was 
filled with tension, with uneasiness, 
with terror and anger. The rumors 
sid, there won’t be any more 


dummy school. Gonna be discon- 


tinued. 

Willie Jim pretended not to hear 
the rumor, pretended not to under- 
stand the term—dummy—but he 
heard and understood and within 
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him was a deep, cold dread. The 
rumor sickened him, but he re- 
spected rumor. 

Each day he rose and went to the 
hall and spent the day, and now it 
was before the evening meal, not 
after, that he walked to the switch 
and flooded the hall with light. It 
was nearly midnight when he te- 
turned to his barrack. 

On the third night a note, offi- 
cial, final, said “. . . decided upon 
the termination of the school of 
which you are instructor.” 

On the fourth day Willie Jim 
rose and went to the hall and met 
his classes and worked with them. 
The rumors were dead. 

Willie Jim was frightened. He 
jumped at the sound of each step, 
breathed easier when he saw the 
newcomer, a student, his friend. 
Willie Jim concentrated, forgot this 
was a school officially proclaimed 
dead. He walked to the light and 
flicked the switch and was startled 
by the sound. 

The major said, in all his years 
in the Army he’d never seen the like. 
Here was this nigger sitting on the 
table and a white man mopping the 
floor. He said it was big men, 
strong men, like this Sergeant In- 
gram that kept an army on the move. 
He said it was a sin for that man 
to be wasted. 


ENNESSEE said, ‘This here 

j Christmas party, serge. May- 

be nobody’d mind if I came 

‘cause... .” Willie Jim said 

certainly, why not, and Tennessee 
could not think why not. 

It was Christmas, almost, and 
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Willie Jim remembered Christmas 
Eve one year ago. “Like any other 
night,’ a soldier had said. ‘More 
so.” 

Tonight a Negro soldier said, 
“Willie Jim, this a fitten Christmas 
Eve.” Willie Jim stood with a 
group, and when they asked, he 
told them, ‘‘No, there won’t be any 
school for awhile.” But he said 
he would fight for it. He would see 
the major, and if that failed he 
would see the man above the ma- 
jor. He would go up, up, until 
he found a man, a Major Clifford. 

There would be just this one 
night, perhaps the last, and prob- 
ably these same men would never 
be together again except in the mem- 
ory of each. Tonight there was 
pine smell, for Willie Jim had 
bought a tree, and there were red 
and green strips of paper, twined 
with silver tinsel. There was food 
and soda, and Willie Jim had men- 
tioned that if anyonc brought any- 
thing stronger than soda he, Ser- 
geant Willie Jim, was not likely to 
see it, search as he might. 

There was smoke, girls from 
town, and Tennessee, and a white 
soldier and a white Wac, passing, 
who had stopped to see and stayed 
to dance. There was phonograph 
music, brassy, long and low. Willie 
Jim had driven all over Atlanta in 
search of a phonograph. 

The tables had been moved to 
one side, and on the floor a soldier, 
legs long like long lengths of hose, 
swung a girl, and another couple 
joined him, then another, and soon 
the floor was crowded and the 
music seemed faster. 
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A slender girl asked Willie Jim, 
would he dance, and he said he | 
would, taking her hand, and th 
danced, slower than the rest. She 
said he must learn the right way, 
and she said she would teach him, 
When? 

He answered, sometime, some. 
time soon, but his eyes were not 
on her but on the dancers. He knew 
the girl had left his arms, knew it 
dimly, and another came, and he 
danced slowly, tirelessly. 

The room was hot and the smoke 
thick. Bright lights were ribbons, 
stretched from floor to ceiling. 
There was a gust of wind suddenly 
and the smoke swirled in dizzy, 
senseless patterns. Cold air chilled 
the warm legs of the dancing girls. 
All heads turned toward the door 
way, saw Major Sims, high-booted 
in holiday, his ribbors bright and 
varied on his chest, a crop in his 
hand. 

This man had not come to dance, 
There was silence. The record 
whined to a stop and on the floor the 
couples were motionless. The ms 
jor barked, tight-lipped, “Where's 
Ingram.” 

“Here, sir.” Willie Jim felt 
woman's hand in his tight, fearful, 
and he held hers, tight and fearful, 
too, and it seemed to him that all 
the tension, all the fear, all the 
anger he had ever known was it 
him now. 

The major asked, “What's going 
on here?” Someone said, dancing 

“By whose permission.” 

The girl beside Willie Jim re 
plied, “Permission? To dance.” 

“God damn,” the major said 
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stamping his foot. He whacked the 


P crop across his boot. ‘You need 


permission to dance on government 
property.”” 

“She’s our government, too,” the 
girl said. 

The major was talking when the 
music began again, and he raised 
his voice defiantly. The song grew 
louder and couples danced again, 
driven by the music, and the major 
shouted, ‘Stop! Stop it!” They 
did not stop. 

He strode to Willie Jim, his rib- 
bons dancing with excitement on his 
chest, his fists clenched, his knuckles 
white about the crop he carried, and 
those who watched from behind 
saw his neck grow fiery red, saw his 
jaws move and his crop raised. 

He stared at the light above 
Willie Jim, at the silver, glistening 
bulb, at the smoke which curled 
lazily about it. The major’s hand 
came quickly overhead and the crop 
whirred, an arc, and the light was 
shattered, smoking, hissing, grow- 
ing dim and dying, and then the 
crop completed its arc and stung 
Willie Jim across the cheek. A red 
welt rose. 


Case System 


IN SOME Pentagon offices in Washington, charwomen with the 
greatest seniority refuse to empty wastebaskets for anyone below the 
rank of colonel. 
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Willie Jim’s face froze; his ears 
pounded. His head ached. The 
hand of a girl was in his, but now 
it was gone and he was alone, and 
for a time, the briefest time, there 
was man facing man, not officer and 
sergeant, not Negro, not white. 

The major’s face was close to his 
and the major’s arm was raised 
again when Willie Jim’s left hand 
drove to the point of the major’s 
chin. The officer's knees sagged 
and his head snapped back and 
Willie Jim’s right arm shot forward, 
all the way. His fist twisted; it tore 
into the major’s face. A bone shat- 
tered, teeth jarred loose, the ma- 
jor’s eyes rolled as he crumpled and 
fell. His head crashed against the 
floor. 

There were screams now, to min- 
gle with the music, and on the floor 
beside the major’s head the blood 
had began to fan, and someone 
slipped in it and fell, in the rush 
for the door. 

Willie Jim walked calmly now, 
saw calmly. He lighted a cigarette 
with steady hands and carefully 
pocketed the burnt match. 


Newsweek 
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ANXIOUS to obtain a divorce from 
her husband stationed on an island in 
the South Pacific, a Negro woman asked 
her lawyer to file suit without waiting 
his return. But since Gls are protected 
by law from default judgements against 
them, the lawyer had to send a waiver 
to the husband for his signature. 

Weeks went by and there was no 
response. Repeated letters brought no 

answer and finally the lawyer sent a 
cable in desperation asking the Negro 
serviceman why he would not sign. 
Finally the answer came: “I want a 
divorce too but my wife's got to wait. 
Right now I need her for points!” 
Jack Atkins 


TIM, a student at Lincoln University 


was home on a short recess and he was 
trying to get his grandfather to accom- 
pany him to a boxing exhibition. 

“Now, grandfather, you'll see more 
excitement for your two dollars than 
you've ever seen in your life before,” he 
coaxed the old man.’ 

“I've got my doubts about that,”  re- 
plied his grandfather, ‘Two dollars is 
all that my marriage license cost me.” 


Gladys Glad 


THE NEGRO CORPORAL was home 
on leave from the army and at the dance 
that evening he met a beautiful girl and 
managed to talk her into letting him 
take her home. 

As they strolled along, the soldier felt 
exceptionally romantic. “Some moon, 
eh, honey?” he remarked. 

“Yes,” she agreed. ‘Some moon.” 

They strolled past some rose bushes 
in bloom. “Some roses, eh?” he nudged. 

“Yes,” she admitted, ‘some roses.” 

By this time the dew was already 
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shining on the grass and in his exuber- 
ance, the GI could not help remarking: 
“Some dew, eh, honey?” 

“Yes, some do,” the girl snapped, 


“But I don’t. So be on your way.” 


New Anecdota Americana 


THE JUDGE had just granted a di- 
vorce to a Negro wife who charged het 
husband with non-support. 

“And,” the judge said pointing to the 
husband, “I have decided to give your 
wife $50 a month.” 

“That's fine, judge,” the man replied. 
“And once in a while I'll try to slip her 
a few bucks too.” 

Ralph Clark 


A NEGRO PROFESSOR and his wife 
were leaving on a trip to Africa for a 
extended study of the Dark Continent 
and were given a farewell party by the 
social club they belonged to. In the con. 
versation, a friend said to the professor, 
“It’s awful hot in Africa. Aren't you 
afraid the climate might disagree with 
your wife?” 

The professor looked at him reproach- 
fully and said: “It wouldn't dare.” 

Marion Johnson 


THE PHONE rang in the Negro do 
tor’s office and a man at the other eni 
excitedly demanded that he come ove 
to his house immediately. “My wife ha 
appendicitis !”’ 

“Nonsense!"’ the doctor retorted. ‘| 
took your wife’s appendix out thre 
years ago and I never heard of anyom 
having a second appendix.” 

To which the anxious husband 
plied, “Ever hear of anyone having | 
second wife?” 

William Atkinso 
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ACID TEST OF AMERICA By Clare Boothe Luce 


To the many white Americans who profess their faith in democracy, 
the courageous Connecticut congresswoman hurls a challenge with her 
forthright declaration that America’s final test as a democratic repub- 
lic depends on how the nation stands on the Negro problem. Here is 
a blistering blast against racism that is must reading. 


AMERICAN DAUGHTER By Era Bell Thompson 


The fast-selling, entertaining autobiography of a Negro girl who 
grew up in the North is the book condensation of the month. The 
Chicago Sun has hailed this zesty work as a heartening book, a book 
of courage and understanding. 


THE HOUSE ON 92ND STREET By Carey McWilliams 


Here is the fascinating story of how 20th Century pioneers in Cali- 
fornia are crusading against restrictive housing covenants and cracking 
longtime barriers which prevent Negroes having a decent home to 
live in. It is another one of Carey McWilliams’ brilliant articles on 
the fight for democracy here in America. 


BEWARE THE LIBERALS By Saul D. Alinsky 


The well-known author of the best-seller Reveille For Radicals writes 
a bold, incisive article in the “If I Were A Negro” series which de- 
clares that tolerant middle-of-the-roaders who pussy-foot on the 
Negro question are more to be feared than the Rankins and Bilbos. 


MACHINES 


Qhis Answers 


1. Henry 5. Saxby 9. Asa 13. Spurgeon 
2. Othello 6. Francis 10. Edward 14. Bomar 
3. Heggie 7. Price 11. Roscoe 


8. Elmer 12. Kella 
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New Photo Section 
New Quiz Book 
Color Portraits And Maps q 
More Entertainment And Humor 
$1,000 Game Contest a 
New Dress And Format am 


| 
Newest Sensation In The Magazine Worm 
Coming In November 
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